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HAVE WE FOUND THE HOME OF BEDE? & 


King's Son Calls on Daisy Bates 



The Duke 0! Gloucester stopped his train at Ooldca to meet Mrs Daisy Bates, C.B.E., our 
C.N. correspondent for the great solitary spaces of Australia, where she has been for a 
generation the lonely spectator of the passing of the Native Race. 


The Last scene of all 

Sir Allred Gilbert Goes Back 


ADVANCE OF AN 
ENEMY. 

AUSTRALIA’S THIRD 

PLAGUE A 

The Grasshopper Goes Marching 
iti Uncontrollable Swarms 

FIRES LIT AND TRENCHES DUG 
FOR THEM 

, ; i L • 

A new public enemy has .appeared in 
Australia, the familiar Grasshopper. 

Unlike Public Enemy Number One, 
the Mosquito, or Public Enemy Number 
Two, the Locust, both of which are the 
scourge of the northern hemisphere, the 
grasshoppers seem to be Australia’s own 
third plague, rivalling the rabbit and 
the prickly pear. 

They appear to be a product neither 
of the .swamp like the mosquito, nor the 
desert like the locust, but of the fertile 
lands of South Australia, and their 
onset* began at Spencer Gulf, just 
north of Adelaide. From there they have 
pushed along the peninsula for 250 miles 
into the agricultural areas and are 
rapidly penetrating eastward into 
Victoria, New South Wales, and even 
north-east into Queensland; 

/ Uncounted Millions 

They are advancing in uncontrollable 
swarms on a front of more than 200 miles 
and, though uncounted millions were 
drowned in crossing the arm of the sea 
by Spencer Gulf, thousands of millions 
continue to arrive. 

- In some places half the wheat crop 
has been lost, gardens ruined, wheat 
stacks demolished, the pests even enter¬ 
ing the towns, where their bill of fare 
includes not only, vegetables and fruit 
trees,.lawns and flowers, but rugs and 
carpets in the houses. Shops are barri- 
oaded to keep them out. 

Fires have been lit and trenches dug 
and poison sprayed from aeroplanes, as 
was done in other places where the 
locust was the enemy. 
t The Only Remedy 

No r reason vseems to have been found 
why the grasshoppers, which ordinarily 
are quite a common difficulty faced by 
the farmers, should suddenly have 
assumed this formidable threat, but if 
they have done so once in similar condi¬ 
tions they may do so again, and it would 
seem that the only way to check them 
is to destroy them at their breeding- 
places before they swarm. 

In an investigation of the locust 
plague it has been shown that the aggre¬ 
gation of flying locusts into swarms does 
hob occur every year, but is periodical. 
Australian grasshoppers are easier to 
deal with than the locusts because their 
‘breeding-places are known and accessible, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture in South 
■Australia thinks that legislation should 
.be. framed to compel landowners to 
destroy grasshoppers on their land when, 
they begin to appear. 


One of our oldest and most famous doctors, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, has told this 
lovely story in The Times of one of our most 
famous sculptors, Sir Alfred Gilbert, who has 
just passed away. 

I recall a singular manifestation of 
loving-kindness by that brilliant and 
highly susceptible man of genius Alfred 
Gilbert, of which I was a witness. It 
was in 1898, when that other man of 
kindred genius, Harry Bates, R.A., 
whom a less generous man than Gilbert 
might have regarded as a rival, was 
passing away. 

I had been in the habit during his 
last illness of calling on Bates from time 
to time to do what I could to cheer him, 
and it so happened that I called on the 
morning when the end came. 

Mrs Bates begged of me to stay with 
her till all was over. As wc stood by 
the bedside, at which Mrs Bates was 


kneeling, a message was brought to her 
that Alfred Gilbert had called and begged 
that he might be permitted to come into 
the room for one minute, Mrs Bates 
silently assented, so he came in, grasped 
her hand, gazed intently for a few 
seconds at his dying friend, and then 
quietly withdrew. 

When all was over we found Gilbert 
in the hall, and he asked Mrs Bates very 
earnestly if she would allow him to do 
one last scrvico to his dead friend. She 
said Yes, and lie returned to the death 
chamber, into which I went‘with him, 
\Vhere, with his fingers and thumbs, lie 
gently and deftly modelled the face of 
the dead man and succeeded in removing 
from it all traces of suffering and bring¬ 
ing back to it an expression of perfect 
sweetness and peace. 

Having finished his task, he burst 
into tears. 


PETER SCOTT’S WAY 

WHAT TO DO WITH IDLE 
HANDS 

Set Them To Work With a 
Good Heart and Goodwill 

LORD NUFFIELD’S BLESSING 

A successful experiment by which 
unemployed men and women have been 
turned into a productive community has 
been blessed by Lord Nuffield with a 
gift of £30,000. - " 

It was Mr Peter Scott, with the 
Society of Friends behind him, who gave 
new life to..hard-hit Bryrimawr and 
turned it into the busy community it is 
today, with factories' and workshops 
and allotments run by the unemployed 
themselves to provide them with many 
of the necessities of life ; and it is Mr 
Peter Scott who has carried; out a 
similar experiment at Upholland, just 
outside Wigan, and proved its value so 
successfully that Lord Nuffield has given 
him £30,000 to extend the scheme. 

Just the Start That is Needed 

This capital will allow Upholland to 
absorb 500 unemployed, while another 
500 will be set to work in South Wales. 
The work is not competitive ; but to 
start a potato patch one must needs have 
seed potatoes, to start a cobbler's shop 
one must needs have leather. 

Lord Nuffield's gift will give a working 
capital of between £20 and £25 per head, 
just the start that is needed. 

The small experimental group of 
Wigan men and women started at 
Upholland last March have already 
been able to change their diet from tinned 
milk and meatless days to fresh milk 
from their own cow and pork from their 
own pigs. Poultry supplies them with 
eggs and more meat, while vegetables 
are grown in plenty. 

Such a small community, even swollen 
to 500, cannot hope to be entirely self- 
supporting, The materials for clothes and 
boots must be bought, and much else 
besides ; but this self-help will not bar 
them from part, or if necessary all, of 
the State assistance due to them as 
unemployed. ■ 

An Example For the Government 

The great achievement of these 
centres (seen already at Brynmawr) is 
that depression is chased away and a 
new spirit enters these unfortunates who 
are unemployed technically, yet actually 
very hard at work. They keep fit 
physically and mentally, and, though 
such schemes cannot cure unemploy¬ 
ment as such, or revive a dying industry, 
they cure the worst effects on the 
unemployed man himself, and give him 
back his self-esteem; and they show 
once more what the C.N. has said so 
many times—that there is a way of 
turning idle hands to work with profit to 
everybody concerned. We wish Mr Scott 
Godspeed and wc wish the Government 
would copy his example. 
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LET US REMEMBER 

WHAT OUR HEROES 
DIED FOR 

A Fair World of Free Men 
and Women 

HUMANITY’S REINFORCEMENTS 
ARE ON. THE MARCH 

By General Smut3 

They shall grow not old as we that are left 
grow old. 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sun, and in the 
morning, 

We will remember them. 

No\v that Armistice Day has gone again, 
and its impressiveness is once more among our 
memories, it is well that we should remember 
what was said. 

Nothing that was said was more deeply 
moving to the hearts of our people than 
General Smuts’s broadcast appeal, from which 
we take these passages. 

Let us remember that with our dead, 
whom these memorials commemorate, lie 
many thousands of our former foes. Let 
us pray that the world-wide self-sacrifice 
of this countless host of. every nation 
may have brought nearer that perma¬ 
nent peace among the peoples by which 
alone their sacrifice can be fruitful for 
lasting good. 

The Ideal For Which They Died 

In tliis solemn and sacred moment of 
remembrance, when we, the living, line 
up with the dead and form one vast 
company with them, two thoughts 
specially move us: the thought of the 
ideal for which they died, and the 
•thought of a new world order which would, 
'prevent their sacrifice from having been in 
vain. The ideal for which they died has 
been put into our sacred trust, to carry 
out and see through to eventual victory. 
They fought for freedom, for a fair, world 
of free men, for a world which would not 
be dominated by alien force and com¬ 
pulsions.. Their duty to their country 
was to resist this alien world, which 
threatened to overwhelm the world of 
ordered liberty into which they had been 
born. It was then called Prussianism. 

The Western Front of Liberty] 

To us they have bequeathed the task 
to carry oil this struggle to completion. 
Today we are as truly fighting on that 
western front of liberty as they did. 
And not only is it their sacred charge to 
us. All the ages of our human advance' 
call to'us. to stand in the breach, the 
wide, gaping breach, which has in 
recent years been made in the front of 
freedom, and to hold it at all costs. 

. : The tide of war will turn again. The 
.great reinforcements, the imponder¬ 
ables of our human advance, are on the 
march, and will yet'turn the scale. • But 
till, that time comes we arc there as 
champions of the'cause for which they 
sacrificed themselves. • 

This world will only be worth living 
in if it becomes a world of free men and 
: free women, where everyone has not 
only freedom of action and expression 
but also has liis fair share of oppor¬ 
tunity to live the good life. 

A Call To Youth 

What about peace?* International 
disarmament, which was a solemn un¬ 
dertaking at the peace, is today in Serious 
danger, of being replaced by a fresh 
^competition in armaments. 

Under these circumstances the call 
s which comes front the dead to justify 
their sacrifice for future peace becomes 
' more insistent than ever. Youth, on whom 
the burden of building the new world 
of ordered justice and peace .will fall, 
cannot ignore it; In taking up this high 
task may they also become possessed of 
the great faith, the ardour of soul, the 
, selfless devotion with which our young 
men who now lie buried over the 
world went forward, went all out, to 
keep the flag of humanity flying, and to 
make justice and freedom and peace 
prevail among men. 


A MAN AND HIS TOPS 

50 Great Spinners 

HOW THEY HELP THE 
FLYING-MAN 

The maker of the world’s most famous 
tops has recently passed away in 
Glasgow, where he was Professor of 
Applied Physics in the University. 

James Gordon Gray had a genius 
which has made the vehicles of the air 
almost as safe as those of the earth 
below. His top was the gyroscope, the 
little instrument his father. Professor 
Andrew Gray, specialised in. For many 
years, it is said, the spinning of a ball 
on the football field formed the chief 
interest in the life of James Gordon, but 
soon the spinning of the gyroscope 
proved a greater fascination, and he 
devoted his life to its study. 

■ It is only in the last few years that 
many of his inventions have become 
generally known, for they had been 
perfected during the war and .were 
used for navigation by sea and air 
under a ban of secrecy. 

Important Discoveries 

His most important discoveries were 
the apparatus to ensure the safety of 
the aeroplane in cloudland, the inductor 
compass (which was used by Lindbergh 
in his flight across the Atlantic), and 
gyroscopic helms. 

It was only last May that Professor 
Gray amused the members of the 
Royal Society of Arts with magnetically- 
controlled gyrostats, and told his audi¬ 
ence that lie had made 50 specially con¬ 
structed spinning-tops and hoped to 
make another 50. He could make, he 
said, a gyroscopic horse to prance, 
canter, or gallop, and lie had designed a 
two-wliceled car which steered itself. 

So valuable were his inventions that 
the Government of the United States 
offered him an appointment at Wash¬ 
ington, but he preferred to continue his 
work at Glasgow. 

What the automatic pilot controlled 
by the gyroscope means to the airman 
was proved conclusively in the Australia 
race. These instruments not only added 
as much as ten miles to the hour to the 
Cruising speed of. the aeroplanes, but 
lessened the danger of air-sickness. 


ANOTHER GOOD MAN 
GOES 

His Last Audience 

A PIONEER OF IDEAS 

Thousands, it may be millions, lis¬ 
tened to Mr A. R. Orage on the wireless 
not very long ago. 

He was speaking on the need of a 
planned economy, and in the plainest 
words made clear the theory of the 
Douglas Credit System. The next day 
lie was 110 more among us, having passed 
on. peacefully in his sleep. 

His last evening was spent in stimu¬ 
lating men to thought, just as he had 
stimulated men most of his life. 

He came from. Yorkshire to enter 
London journalism in 1906, and was 
like a blast of keen wind from the York¬ 
shire moors, blowing away the cobwebs 
of stale ideas and ways. He took over 
part editorship of the New Age, which 
he turned into a debating ground for 
some of the best brains of • that time. 
Many of our brilliant writers have been 
grateful for. the opportunity he gave 
them. The fact that his paper did not 
pay seemed to worry Mr Orage little, 
and somehow he continued to raise just 
enough to keep it going. 

He encouraged warmly, criticised 
frankly, was ..the liveliest companion 
with an infectious vitality. He resigned 
froni the New Age in 1922, lectured, 
worked out for himself new theories, 
and ten years later took up the New 
English Weekly. New was his pass¬ 
word; . it was new thought which 
excited him, and it was on a new. plan 
for solving our economic troubles that 
this pioneer addressed his last audience. 


600 TREASURES FROM 
7000 SQUARE MILES 

ART OF THE HEART OF 
ENGLAND 

Eleven Counties Join Together 
at Birmingham’s Great Show 

GREAT MIDLAND EXHIBITION 

Eleven counties of the Midlands have 
.rallied round the Birmingham Art 
Gallery to make its exhibition of works 
of art worthy of one of the best art 
galleries in England. 

More than 600 works in all, tapestry, 
sculpture, furniture, the craft of the 
goldsmith and the metal-worker, as 
well as the pictures, have been drawn 
from the 7000 square miles of the heart 
of England. 

They more than fill ten galleries and 
are the most astonishing proof of the 
hidden wealth of the country. 

A y Mysterious Painter 

They show also with what ready 
generosity the people who possess these 
beautiful things will lend them so that 
others may see their beauty; and their 
presence at this centenary exhibition 
is a proof also of the recognition by the 
Midlands of the great work done in the 
last half-century by Air Whitworth 
Wallace, the first director of the Art 
Gallery, and Mr Kaines Smith, his 
enthusiastic successor. Air Kaines Smith, 
in collecting them from every owner 
who had them to lend within 50 miles, 
has shown himself a raider of the first 
water. 

When English noblemen in the 19th 
century and before made the grand tour 
of the Continent they made a point of 
bringing back with them the best ex¬ 
amples they could afford of the Old 
Masters of Italy and the Low Countries. 
Some of the products of these journeys of 
the connoisseur are shown in the pic¬ 
tures by great foreign masters. 

There is a Rembrandt of the Holy 
Family, an astonishing portrait by 
Rubens of the hardly less famous 
Grotius, and a portrait by Raphael of 
himself. But the high light among these 
masters is .the Head of a Girl by Vermeer 
of Delft, that mysterious painter whose 
pictures number scarcely more than a 
score and all are masterpieces. He will 
be remembered by another girl’s head 
which advertised the Dutch Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy. 

English Masters 

The English masters arc more 
numerous. Hogarth, the father of the 
English school, contributes his famous 
Peg Woffington, which takes, its place by. 
the Distressed Poet, permanently in the 
gallery, and the portrait group of the 
family of the third Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer. The best of the Sir Joshuas 
is Miss Hurrell, a beautiful thing, and 
there . are other works by Reinagle, 
Romney, and Constable. Older than any 
oL them is a 15th-century portrait,' 
doubtfully English, of Jack o’ Kent, a 
Welsh poet and magician ; it is painted 
on an oak panel. As charming as any¬ 
thing is the delightful portrait by Peter 
Lely of the little boy with pretty fair 
curls who was Henry Sidney, first Earl 
of Romney. , . 

Besides the many tapestries, including 
rare English examples, is some splendid 
work by the English silversmiths of the 
Middle Ages. Among them is the stand¬ 
ing cup from the village church of Tong 
in Shropshire, a 15th-century chalice 
from Clifford Chambers Church, and a 
reliquary decorated with scenes of the 
martyrdom of Thomas Becket from 
Hereford Cathedral, 

A Christmas present to please the 
modern boy is The Modem Boy’s Annual 
at 6s. It has fine stories and splendid 
colour plates, and articles on aeroplanes, 
motor-cars; engineering, films, and other' 
wonders of the world today. 


A RAY OF LIGHT 

CHARMING IDEA OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

The Fine Granite Hall 
Unveiled By the King’s Son 

VICTORIA’S MONUMENT 
TO ITS HEROES 

It was a charming idea of medieval 
builders so to arrange the positions of 
the shrines of saints adorning their 
churches and cathedrals that the rays 
of the sun at midday should fall on the * 
statue in the shrine on their festal day. 

We know how much builders in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries loved 
to see the shafts of light sweeping like 
trailing clouds of, glory across their 
aisles and naves, and wc often find, an 
dxtra window up in the south-east wall 
of a nave for no other purpose than to 
illuminate the figures on the roodloft. 
This special arrangement of shrines to 
receive a radiant beam of sunlight may 
have its origin in those far-off days when 
mankind worshipped the Sun as the 
source of life ; but, whatever its origin, 
the idea is a happy one, and we have been 
delighted to find that it has been 
adopted in the Shrine of Remembrance 
which the Duke of Gloucester opened at 
Melbourne on Armistice Day. 

A Passionate Hope 

Here, on the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month of the year as the 
clocks move toward the eleventh hour, 
a ray of light travels slowly across the 
Hall to fall as the hour strikes on the 
inscription, Greater love hath no man. 

This shrine of remembrance com¬ 
memorates the men of the State of 
Victoria. It is built of granite, and the 
people of the State subscribed £150,000 
toward its total cost of £250,000. It 
was a fine idea to build in granite, for 
granite stands symbolical of permanence. 
It is the passionate hope of all of us, 
both in the corner of the Empire in which 
it stands and in the widespread 
Dominions beyond, that the Peace for 
which these names stand should be as 
permanent as this great monument. 

The Age which built this monument 
is clever enough to have made it possible 
for pictures of the unveiling to appear 
in London’s papers the next morning; 
surely it is clever enough to live in peace 
with its neighbours and to stop hating 
and killing one another. 

things said “ 

War is the mother of revolution. 

Lord Cecil 

The Jews have given me what I value 
most, the Bible. Lady Astor 

England spends £10,000,000 a year on 
cut blooms, sucli is our love of flowers. 

Master of Gardeners Company 

The preaching in cathedrals should 
be directed to those who are Christians 
without any label'. Dean of St Paul’s 
. It lias taken years for the' public to 
realise that Elgar wrote great music. : . 

Sir Landon Ronald 

We have 4000 Williani Smiths and 
16,000 Campbells. / ' 

Savings Certificates Office 

The world has started to take my 
boy from me; Christopher lias gone to 
school. . Letter from a mother 

It. is the inescapable duty ..of v the 
universities to train the pick of our 
youth to be leaders of the next genera¬ 
tion. Principal A. E. Morgan 

He is pessimistic, about his own 
future in years to come. 

A reference to: King George long 
. ago in Lord Esher’s Memoirs 

We are not a nation of saints ; but 
we have a marked ability for govern¬ 
ment and especially for self-government. 

Professor J. H. Nicholson 
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Snow in England and Switzerland • A Daring Rock Climb 



Winter Comes to the North—Digging a car out of a snowdrift on a moorland road in Northumberland 




The Call of the Alps—A pause to find the way during a ski run in the Engadine 


A Daring Climb—Scaling the sheer face of a rock near llkloy in Yorkshire 
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DRIVEN FROM 
THEIR COUNTRY 

65,000 Germans 
Without a Home 
HITLER’S REFUGEES 

It is not only in Germany that there 
is many a silent tragedy befalling Ger¬ 
man men and women and children. 

Outside her borders are thousands of 
tragedies which the League of Nations 
is making every effort to assuage. The 
people concerned are the 65,000 refugees 
from Nazi rule. ' ' , 

The majority of them are Jews, but 
a large number are Christians, The 
League of Nations appointed a High 
Commissioner with a governing body to 
organise the settlement of these refugees, 
and Mr James McDonald, the High 
Commissioner, tells us that since March 
1933 about 22,000 refugees have gone 
overseas, and several thousands settled 
in European countries. He hopes it will 
still be possible for Palestine to absorb 
T0,000 refugees a year. 

Another problem is that it is by no 
means certain that the flow of refugees 
from Germany will soon cease. In such 
centres as Paris and Prague the need 
for immediate day-to-day relief is already 
desperate, for funds are .seriously inade¬ 
quate, while it is doubtful whether the 
larger funds, necessary to emigrate large 
numbers will ever be available. 

The peculiar problem of these refugees 
is the large number of professional 
people, who, with the students, are over 
7000. Of the 600 scholars who have 
emigrated 400 have already found work. 

Mr McDonald appeals to the border 
countries of Germany not to restrict the 
right of residence and the right of work 
to these unfortunates who have been 
compelled to leave their native country. 


THE EAST END’S R.A. 
Whitechapel Better Than Ever 

Whitechapel's Royal Academy is 
better than ever this year, and many 
visitors from the West End have been 
attracted to see the work of men and 
women who live east of Aldgatc pump. 

We welcomed the absence of the 
insincere, woukl-be-startling pictures 
which sometimes distract the attention 
from better work year by year at 
Burlington House. There was a re¬ 
freshing naturalness and absence of self- 
consciousness about nearly all the work. 

Most of the portraits were arresting. 
Some of the best were by Clara Kling- 
lioffer, and there was an excellent 
portrait, The Oriental, by Bess Defries. 
East-End life was reflected in many of 
the pictures, and there was an in¬ 
teresting study. Scullery Toilet, by 
Louis Kiverstein. Strange and original 
was Prayer by Ada Flatto, 

Faces of many countries looked down 
from the canvases, and once more we 
were reminded that there is far more 
romance in the East End, in spite of 
the acres of slums, than in the wealthier 
and more fashionable side of London. 

There were some fine sculpture and 
jewellery, and two rooms were filled with 
water-colours and black-and-white draw¬ 
ings. It is an exhibition which will 
make the artists of Chelsea sit up and 
take notice. This East-End group has 
many distinguished members and has 
an important future before it. 


TO UNITE YUGO-SLAVIA 

Prince Paul, uncle of King Peter of 
Yugo-Slavia and chief Regent of the 
State, is reported to be heartily favour¬ 
ing a liberal policy. 

He seems to be intent on reversing the 
unfortunate policy pursued by the 
murdered King Alexander of attempting 
to suppress the leaders of the Croats, 
Slovenes, and other racial elements. He 
has got into touch with men who. were 
lately exiled or proscribed as traitors. 

We can only hope that the reported 
change, is not without foundation. 


FACING THE WINTER 

Two Million Hard Cases 

THE CROSS OF INDUSTRY 

On October 22 it was found that 
2,119,635 persons w r ere registered as out 
of work at the Employment Exchanges. 

This was an increase of 37,648 on the 
count of September 24. Of the number 
given, 1,695,897 were wholly unem¬ 
ployed, the rest being temporarily 
stopped or normally casual workers. 
The adult men without work numbered 
1 , 374 , 049 * 

Thus, despite the undoubted improve¬ 
ment in trade, a great army of people 
has to face the winter with inadequate 
means. We shall be lucky if the figures 
given do not increase as coal, building, 
and other important trades are affected 
by the season. 

To give the brighter side of the picture, 
the number of unemployed on Octo¬ 
ber 22 was 179,118 less than a year ago. 

The unemployed arc those among us 
who bear the cross of industry. The 
errors and accidents and misfortunes 
and fashionable changes and seasonal 
declines which visit the "world of work 
hit some and not others* at any parti¬ 
cular time. All the more*reason for us 
to remember, to plan, and to succour 
those who fall. 

THE MAGIC SORTER 
Photo-Eleciric Cell at the 
Post Office 

There, seems to be no end to the uses 
which can be made of the photo¬ 
electric cell. 

It is indeed a human eye, and an eye 
with a brain .which can bring into 
action, machinery just as the human 
brain directs the movements of the 
human hand. 

America has found one of the most 
recent uses for the photo-electric cell 
in the sorting of mail-bags for their 
dispatch to various destinations. When 
the mail-bags are filled a special form 
of disc is attached to each at a different 
place, according to the van in which it 
is to be loaded. The bags are then 
dumped on to a band conveyer from 
which branches run off in different 
directions. At each junction photo¬ 
electric cells arc placed so that the 
disc cuts off its light. When this happens 
the photo-electric cell works machinery 
which guides the mail-bag to the 
branch line. 

It is a most ingenious arrangement, 
and it is quite uncanny to see the mail- 
bags sorting themselves automatically. 

There are many industries in which 
sorting of this kind is done, and there 
is a largo field for the development of 
the photo-electric celt in this connection. 

WORLD’S BIGGEST 
SORTING OFFICE 
What Mount Pleasant Does 

What the American Post Office is 
doing with the photo-electric cell our 
own Post Office is effecting automatically 
by another electrical method which lias 
been installed in the new sorting office 
at Mount Pleasant. 

Newspapers and packets are sorted 
into boxes which discharge them on to 
conveyers. The conveyers carry them 
to distributing bands which run to 
places where they are sorted once again. 

The letters, too, are dealt with at an 
amazing speed, for 15 motor-driven 
stamping machines have been installed, 
and each machine can stamp 700 letters 
a minute. There is no bigger sorting 
office in the world. Every week it deals 
with 17,500,000 letters and packets, 
nearly an eighth of all the letters handled 
by the Post Office. 

It is only 150 years since John 
Palmer’s mail coach service was estab¬ 
lished, and now nearly 2000 motor-vans 
leave Mount Pleasant daily in addition 
to the 30,000 bags of mail carried by the 
Post-Office underground railway. 


A MILLION HOUSES 
WANTED 

Bringing the Nation 
Up To Standard 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH’S 
NEW BILL 

The Ministry of Health has promised 
us a Bill to abolish overcrowding. It is 
eagerly awaited, for much depends 
upon it. 

It is a measure to go beyond the 
Slum, the house unfit for human habita¬ 
tion, to the overcrowded dwellings. 

We hope the Health Minister will take 
a liberal view of overcrowding. If the 
L.C.C. Estate Standard is accepted it 
will be ij persons to a room, and this 
is not a whit too high. 

How many houses would have to 
be built thus to increase the people’s 
homes ? At least a million ! 

It is a big thing, then, this assault on 
overcrowding. It will need not law 


C.N. WRITING TEST 
Extension of Time 

I T has been decided to postpone the 
closing date of the C.N. Writing 
Test until November 26, so if you 
have been unable to send y our entries 
for any reason please do so at once. 

It is a rule of the Test that each 
individual entry must have attached 
a coupon taken from the C.N., and 
many schools in remote districts of 
the British Isles have complained 
that they have been unable to obtain 
sufficient copies of the C.N. It is to 
enable these schools to enter that it 
has been decided to extend the time 
of entry for all by another week. 

Each school’s entries should be 
sent in one parcel, but teachers arc 
asked to have the forms sorted 
into separate bundles for the three 
age groups. Parcels should be 
ad dressed to ; 

Handwriting Test, 

Children’s Newspaper, 

5 Carmelite Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp). 
This week’s coupon appears in the 
top left-hand corner of the back page. 


alone, but labour and material, and 
there must be a Government subsidy 
to enable the new houses to be let for 
not more than 10s a week, inclusive of 
rates. Rent must not cut down food. 

Labour and materials will need to be 
organised and sites well chosen. Labour 
ought to be trained ; the nation is short 
of bricklayers. Free tuition and tools 
should be offered to willing learners. 

As to materials, a buying commission 
should place large contracts for good 
stuff at the lowest possible prices. 

MONEY IN THE 
RUBBISH HEAP 
Now They May Go 

Huge fortunes have been made from 
waste products before now, and it looks 
as if some of our coal companies will 
be able to make bricks from pit-heaps. 

A first batch o f 8000 such bricks, made 
at Bcdlington in Northumberland from 
the waste shale and seggar-clay collected 
at the pitheads, has proved so satis¬ 
factory that orders are pouring in. 

It is a splendid idea, .for not only 
will rubbish be converted into profit 
in districts where there is much un¬ 
employment, but these pit-heaps, which 
have long disfigured the face of North¬ 
umberland, will gradually disappear. 


SOMERSET GUARDS 
HER HERITAGE 

Her Beauty Shall Not 
Be Destroyed 

LITTER LOUTS AND 
HOARDING-MEN 

The Litter Lout has already had td 
decide that Somerset is no place for his 
holiday. He might be fined as much as 
£5 merely for throwing a few broken 
bottles by the side of the road 1 

And now Somerset has taken another 
step to protect her beauty. She has 
passed bye-laws forbidding advertise¬ 
ments within 200 yards of the loveliest 
stretches of her main roads in the west 
(luckily the advertisers do not think it 
worth while to disfigure her lanes). 

The Home Office has yet to sanction 
these bye-laws, but once they are through 
no new advertisement will be allowed 
on such glorious highways as the 
Exmoor road, from Minehead to the 
Devon border at County Gate, or the 
perfect valley road which follows the 
curves of the Exe between Dunster and 
Du Ivor ton. Existing hoardings are given 
five years in which to come down. 

The forbidden distance is increased to 
500 yards for Somerset's grandest road 
of all, the white streak which creeps 
between skyscraper cliffs from Cheddar 
to Priddy. Some day, with the adver¬ 
tisements forbidden, the tea-huts gone, 
the cavemen under control, and the’ 
Litter Louts exiled to Litter-on-the- 
Heath the natural grandeur of this 
mighty gorge will no longer be mocked 
at by pigmy man. 


ELECTRIFYING NEW 
ZEALAND 

Power For Every Farm in 
South Island 

New Zealand has solved the problem 
of power supply as effectively as any 
other Dominion. 

13 y the opening of the hydro-electric 
station at Waitaki electricity will now be 
available to 94 per cent of her popu¬ 
lation, a proportion which few countries 
in the world equal. 

New Zealand is fortunate in her 
mountain ranges ; indeed, South Island 
is a miniature Switzerland, The new 
station can supply 30,000 kilowatts and 
can be extended to supply 75,00o. By 
using coffer dams a huge barrier 600 
yards long was thrown across a snow-fed 
river which is subject to great floods 
when the snow melts. This building is 
a feat of engineering of which New 
Zealand is justly proud. 

The Waitaki station, which is on the 
east side of South Island, is linked with 
Coleridge in the centre and Waipori to 
the south, thus forming a complete grid. 

Electric power is very important for 
New Zealand. Though she has at present 
enough coal resources to enable her to 
export it, the transports of coal, even 
in so small an island, adds to the cost 
of her manufactures and the working 
of the machinery on her scattered farms. 

Electric power will thus reduce the 
prime costs of her farmers and help 
them to meet competition overseas. 


PARADISE LOST 

We hear that Mr Compton Mackenzie 
has sold the lease of his island. 

It is called Jetliou, and lies off the 
coast of Guernsey. 

Most of us have longed to possess an 
island, and it is exasperating to think 
that anyone who has had the luck to 
own one should give it up. 

Why did he ? Perhaps there is a clue 
in the statement that at the last census 
the population consisted of two people. 
This, of course, has always been con¬ 
sidered the ideal population for an island, 
and no doubt Mr Mackenzie felt that 
where two is company three is none. 

He has withdrawn—very tactfully. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



BOYS WHO SUPPORT 
FAMILIES 
Life on 7s 8d a Day 

An increase in the purchasing power 
of the South Wales miners has resulted 
from the award of the arbitrators 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
the Secretary for Mines. 

This rise follows a number of decreases 
resulting from the slump in coal. About 
£65,000 a week more is now being paid 
out, and this benefits not only the miners 
but those from whom miners buy. 

There is a standard base rate of 
Cs 10J,d a day, and the new award 
raises this to 7s 8d a day, and all day- 
wage men are to get it as a minimum. 

Boys over 16 arc to get the 7s 8d if 
they are the sole support of their families, 
as orphaned mine boys not infrequently 
are. Boys between 14 and 16 are to get 
6s if the sole support of their families. 

SAVING MULE-SPINNERS 
Danger of Mineral Oil 

Important work has been done for 
mule-spinners by the Manchester Cancer 
Research Committee. 

The work of the spinners brings them 
into frequent contact with lubricants 
derived from mineral oils, and all pro¬ 
ducts of this sort cause cancer of the skin. 

The problem was to find a safe lubri¬ 
cant, and this was done by careful 
testing. A formula has now been 
established and we hope it will be faith¬ 
fully used. 

The problem extends beyond cotton¬ 
spinning. The handling of mineral oil 
is always dangerous. 

An average of 400,000 letters a week 
found their way into the wrong openings 
of the G.P.O. letter-boxes last year. 

A London theatre has laid down the 
biggest one-piece carpet ever made in 
England, 100 feet long by 43 feet wide. 
It weighs a ton. 


THE SHORTER WEEK 

Mussolini’s Plan To Relieve 
Unemployment 

Mussolini has failed in his attempt to 
get all the nations to agree to the adop¬ 
tion of a 40-hour week in industry in 
order to relieve unemployment. 

Having failed in the international 
sphere, the Duce is reported to have 
resolved to introduce the plan in Italy. 
If this is true it will offer the world an 
interesting experiment on a big scale. 

In this country opinion is divided on 
the suggestion, but a large number, of 
labour leaders favour it, and many big 
firms practise it. 

TRAMS ARE GOING 
Transport Board Extends 
Its Trolleys 

The London Transport Board’s new 
Parliamentary Bill seeks powers to 
convert a further 58 miles of tram route 
to the trolley-omnibus system. 

The strongest objection to the tram 
is that it compels passengers to enter 
and leave cars in the middle of the road, 
a dangerous business. Moreover, the 
trolley-bus is much more mobile. 

Trams arc to be abolished in Totten¬ 
ham, Hendon, Finchley, Walthamstow, 
Leyton, East Ham, West Ham, North 
Woolwich, and other places. 


THE WORLD OF STREETS 

By The King 

In an age when millions of men and 
women spend their lives in a world of 
streets, the shaping of these calls for 
thought, skill, and imagination. Every 
building, whether it be a cathedral or a 
factory, a shop or a city hall, forms part 
of a prospect on which many eyes will 
rest; and the designer of the humblest 
dwelling has a duty, not only to those 
who live in it, but to those who pass by. 
His Majesty in opening the new Home 
of the Royal Society of British Architects 


FOOD OF THE GERMANS 
A Price Dictator 

Herr Hitler has appointed a Dictator 
of Food Prices to check profiteering, 

The man chosen is the Mayor of 
Leipzig, Dr Gordeler. He is given 
drastic powers and is responsible to 
Hitler alone. 

There has been a substantial rise in. 
the price of German food out of all pro¬ 
portion to the restriction of supplies. 
This happened in our own country in 
the war, and our Government controlled 
prices and in the end controlled nearly 
all our supplies. 

FOOD DIRT CHEAP 

Our Minister of Agriculture, Mr Walter 
Elliot, has been drawing attention to 
the problem of food prices as it affects 
consumers. 

After pointing out that the cost of 
living of the working-classes has fallen 
by. about 14 per cent since 1930, he 
pointed out that our food is now obtained 
in many cases at prices below the cost 
of production. 

Thus the price of wheat is ruining the 
wheat farmers of the world ; the price 
of milk products is bringing bankruptcy 
to the dairy farmers of New Zealand. 

Milk and wheat at present world 
prices would bring ruin to the farmers 
and farmworkers of Great Britain. 


SAVING PETER PAN 

We all have a proprietary interest in 
the famous statue of Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens, and we rejoice, 
therefore, that the London Society is 
urging its defence. 

Thoughtless children clamber up on 
it and scratch and wear the metal. This 
suggests railing off the statue, which 
would be a pity. 

Let us hope that, attention being 
drawn to the damage done, those who 
visit the statue will be content to use 
their eyes. 

It is the few who do the damage. 


A MAORI CHAIR FOR 
WELSH BARDS 
Gift From New Zealand 

The Welsh people who have settled 
in New Zealand are to supply the 
bardic chair for the next great Welsh 
Eisteddfod. ; 

A handsome chair it is. It stands 
about five feet high, and has been made 
of New Zealand ■ woods elaborately 
carved in the fashion of the picturesque 
Maori people of New Zealand. The 
Maoris, like all the brown-skinned 
native races of the Pacific Islands, have 
been great woodcarvers for centuries, 
and there are still a few great Maori 
craftsmen who carve in the fashion of 
their ancestors, but have the advantage 
of using tools of steel instead of the 
chisels of stone with which the old-time 
Maori made his carvings. 

The back of this fine chair is engraved 
with Welsh writings, and there is a coat- 
of-arms embodying the Welsh dragon. 

SAVINGS UP 

Small Fortunes of 2543 Millions 

The savings of small investors are 
mounting. The Chairman of the National 
Savings Committee is responsible for an 
estimate that they now amount to 
£2543,000,000. 

This sum is made up of a number 
of items. The Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Trustee Savings Bank, and 
National Savings Certificates account for 
£1234,000,000. 

Then there are the Building Societies, 
Trade Unions, Industrial and Provi¬ 
dent Societies, and so on, in which 
£1309,000,000 are invested. 

It should not be thought that these 
are the savings alone of what are stupidly 
called the working-classes. A large part 
of what we call the middle classes hold 
Savings Certificates and invest a great 
deal of money in buil diner societies. 
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Throwing Our Roads and 
Our Lives Away 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



T 


he Prime Minister found on 
his table the other morning 
a letter from eight very important 
public men. 

The letter was on a matter of 
grave urgency, the question of 
the killing of children on our 
roads, and it was approached from 
an angle which is rapidly being 
recognised as a very sound and 
proper one which can be dealt 
with only by the Government. 
It is the question of the relation 
of Ribbon Development to life¬ 
saving. The letter said : 

When the Road Traffic Act was 
before Parliament the country was 
startled by figures showing that three 
out of four accidents to pedestrians 
occurred in roads fringed by houses. 

Attention was then drawn to the 
fact that the law as it stands puts a 
premium on fringing roads with houses 
and thus turning them into death 
traps. Yet the Act when passed did 
nothing to alter the laws which encour¬ 
age the fringing of roads with houses. 

The discussions which followed re¬ 
vealed the fact that the main object 
of the heavy taxation imposed on 
motorists to provide this country with 
roads suited to modern conditions of 
transport is being defeated. The 
frontage owners are allowed to build 
in such manner that vehicles bringing 
the building materials, and serving the 
houses when built, must stand in the 
roadway itself and obstruct it. These 
standing vehicles are a constant danger. 

The discussions have also revealed 
that the cost of supplying public ser¬ 
vices is heavily increased for people 
housed in this way and the cost of 
their living raised thereby. A popula¬ 
tion strung out for miles can never 
develop the faculty of local self- 
government which the same , number 
of people grouped in a properly 
planned township acquire. A system 
of housing is thus being created in 
some ways more injurious to the 
people than the slums. The slums 
are blots on the landscape. The rapid 
conversion of country roads into 
streets is fast destroying the landscape 
as a whole. 

We desire to record our opinion that 
ribbon development as a whole is a 
social problem second to no other in 
importance. It is changing for the 
worse the social structure in which an 
increasing number of our people will, 
live, and is raising the cost of living 
against them. These ribbons, when 
once they are made, can only be 
removed at a cost which may prove 
heavier than that we are beginning 
to pay for clearing the slums. 

Chas. McWiiirter, Chairman Motor Legis¬ 
lation Committee. 

Arthur Stanley, Chairman R.A.C. 
Stenson Cooke, Secretary A.A. 

H. Austin, President Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders. ■ 

W. Rees-Jeefreys, Chairman Roads Im¬ 
provement Association. 

Crawford .and Balcarres, President of 
the C.P.R.E. 

H. A. L. Fisher, Oxford Preservation Trust. 
A, B. Ramsay, Cambridge Preservation 
Society. 

To this list the C.N.' would 
much like to add its own name. 


The Brainless Film 

piLM producers arc giving us far too 
many child actors. 

/ Nothing is more distressing to people 
of sensibility than to hear some little 
girl Littering words put into her 
mouth by seekers after sensation. 

In a recent production a famous 
British actor was shown' playing 
second fiddle to a little girl actress 
who, among other terrible things, had 
to pretend to attempt suicide because 
her parents were divided ! 

Unfortunately the film was seen by 
a little girl of real life who did just 
what the film showed her how to do. 

Is there no power to' stop such * 
horrible exhibitions ? 

The Happy Life 

like Lord Iliffe\s talk to school¬ 
boys. His schooldays were 
happy, lie told them, but every year 
had been happier since. It is good 
that it should be so. 

To any one of us nothing is sweeter, 
in advancing years, than to survey 
the records of good work done. 

The builder who can point to his 
noble piles’, the writer who can cherish 
his shelf of books, the lawgiver who 
can thumb his record of brave statutes, 
the. editor who can turn over the files 
of his hard-lived years—all these know 
it has been good'to be alive. 

We have just heard from Italy of 
the death of a famous surgeon, 
Giovanni Velo. In forty years he 
performed 50,000 operations, about 
four a day! 

Life may be short, but how much 
can be crowded into its brief years, 
making each day a monument ! 

© - > 

Multiplying Crime 

r pHERE is an.exercise in multiplication 
which is proceeding much too > 
rapidly just now, the multiplication of 
crimes of violence. 

No one can reasonably doubt that 
crime is bred by the advertising of 
crime. We see shop windows crowded • 
with crime books, newspapers re-- 
hashing stories of old crimes, picture- 
theatres dosing millions with crime. 
Crime is imitative, and those who 
advertise it take a great responsibility. 
© 

Remember the Other Half 

Qne half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives, but at 
least it might try. 

Of two plain things most, of us 
remain unaware—that Monday morn¬ 
ing loaves and Monday morning news¬ 
papers are made on Sundays. 

The bakers have been marching to 
Hyde Park to declare that “ Sunday 
baking is worse than penal servitude.” 

The newspaper men have not 
marched about it, but we might now 
and then remember that to produce 
our Monday morning paper a host of 
men have to work on Sunday. 


Free Bicycles 

The Essex Education Authority 
has, it is stated, decided to pro¬ 
vide free bicycles for scholars attend¬ 
ing senior schools when they live a 
considerable distance from school. 

Hitherto the children have been 
conveyed in motor-vehicles at an 
annual cost of £3 10s each. Under the 
new scheme the Coimcil will buy. 
bicycles for £3 each. 

We may point out, however, that 
to put child cyclists on the road is to 
risk their lives. 

© 

Poor Old Elm 

^ C.N. travelling correspondent writes 
that at Charlton near Malmesbury 
is a line old elm on which has been 
stuck the shabbiest collection of 
notices ever seen on a noble tree. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^here does a man get who follows the 
crowd? asks a writer. Depends 
where the crowd is going. 

0 

To achieve success keep your mouth 
closed, says a lecturer. He didn’t. 

. 3 

£iiiu>ren in Korea use sand instead of 
slates or paper when learning to 
write. Does educa¬ 
tion go against the 
grain ? 

0 ■ 

Some people walk in 
most unsuitable 
things. Some even 
walk in their sleep. 
0 

A mother says the 
teachers complain 
that her child is 
backward. Yet they 
wouldn’t like it if he 
turned round on 
them. 

0 

A LADY boasts she 
can get on with 
anyone. Even when 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the singer 
who brought 
the house down 
■■■ rebuilt it- 


the bus is crowded. 

□ 

A new variety of rose is called the 
Shot Silk Rose. Docs it differ 
materially from others ? 

□ 

A London boy has won two crossword 
competitions. He would rather have 
had a prize. 

0 

There is nothing to be got out of her¬ 
rings, declares a fisherman. Except 
bones. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
JTive thousand girls in Brisbane have 
pledged themselves not to smoke. 

J 7 very year 2000 new beds for poor 
patients are added to our hospitals. 

Harold Cohen lias given 
£100,000 toward a new Univer¬ 
sity Library for Liverpool. 

JUST AN IDEA 
All this grand talk of war , what is it 
in the end ? 

It is putting all the best men of the 
nations to sit in the mud for years 
shooting one another . 


Plant Now 

By Our Country Girl 

Dlant a hundred crocus now, 

Only half-a-crown ! 

Oh, your window-box shall hold 

Joy for London Town. 

Hyacinths and daffodils, 

Pack them into bowls, 

Lay up treasure for yourself 

And a thousand souls. 

> 

If you never plant a bulb 
Then no flowers can spring. 
Strange how seldom people grasp 
Such a simple thing ! 

Lonely folk who sigh for friends 
Hardly seem to know 
If you don't plant friendliness 
Not a friend will grow. 

© 

Thou Wilt Not Drift Away 

Lo, I am with you ahvay, 
even unto the end of the world. 

They drift away. Ah, God 1 
they drift for ever. 

I watch the stream sweep on¬ 
ward to the sea, 

Like some old battered buoy 
upon a roaring river, 

Round whom the tide-waifs hang, 
then drift to sea. 

I watch them drift, the old fami¬ 
liar faces, 

Who fished and rode with me, by 
stream and wold, 

Till ghosts, not men, fill old 
belov&d places, 

And, ah, the land is rank with 
churchyard mould. 

I watch them drift—the youthful 
aspirations, 

Shores, landmarks, beacons, drift 
alike. 

Yet overhead the boundless arch 
of heaven 

Still fades to night, still blazes 
•into day. 

Ah, God ! My God ! Thou wilt 
not drift away ! 

Charles Kingsley, unfinished 

’ © 

The Stream That Was Not 
Satisfied 

J TThere tv as once a stream which 
envied a gutter that ran by the 
side of a great high road because the 
oil from passing motors made it beau¬ 
tiful with many colours. 

So it kept sighing—1 give drink lo 
the lovely-feathered birds , I water the 
brightly-painted flowers , and I give a 
home to the shining fishes ; would that 
I had colour too . 

A new road was cut by the stream 
and motors passed and dropped oil into 
it. The flowers withered, and the birds 
that drank of it and the fish that lived 
in it all died , but the stream thought it 
ivas beautiful. 

© 

The Wonder of Life Unfolding 

There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powers, having 
been originally breathed by the Creator 
into a few forms or into one ; and that, 
while this planet has. gone cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so, simple a beginning, endless 
forms most beautiful and most wonder¬ 
ful have been and are being evolved. 
Daiwin’s last words in Origin of Species 
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Beside the Clear waters 



Early-morning riders draw rein beside a pond at Chingford 



A train from the Yorkshire mines passes over a culvert near Middlesbrough 


815,000 EUROPEANS 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO THEM? 

The Problem of the Saar and 
Its Population 

A GREAT WAR RIDDLE TO SOLVE 

As we draw nearer to the end of the 
year,. and especially to January 13, 
the minds of all statesmen, and indeed 
of the peoples of Europe, become 
more and more concerned with events 
in the territory known as the Saar. 

January 13 is the date on which the 
Saarlanders, after 15 years under 
authorities appointed by the League, 
are to decide their future. 

The Saar is an area of 737 square 
miles and consists for the most part 
of the basin of the River Saar, which 
flows into the Moselle a few miles above 
Trier in Germany. The river is 
navigable from end to end of the 
country, flowing through Saarbrucken, 
the chief town, with a population of 
over 125,000 people. 

A Peace-Loving People 

The whole district is partly Prussian 
and partly Bavarian, and the total 
population is about 815,000, the pro¬ 
portion of Prussians to Bavarians being 
about seven to one. Of these people 
some 600,000 are Roman Catholics and 
200,000 Protestants, while there are some 
5000 Jews and a very few Frenchmen. 

They are a very peace-loving and 
industrial people, their employment 
being in the coalmines and the iron and 
steel industry, over ten million tons of 
coal and 1,500,000 tons of pig iron 
being produced in an average year. 

The reason why they are not under 
the sovereignty of Germany is that 
since the war the Saar Basin has been a 
compensation to France for the wanton 
destruction of her northern coalmines 
by the German forces. The Treaty of 
Versailles granted exclusive rights. of 
exploitation to France, and French 
syndicates now own these mines. 

The Governing Commission 

The Treaty placed the Saar Basin 
under the control of the League of 
Nations until the end of 1934, when a 
plebiscite was to be held of all who 
lived in the Saar in 1918 to decide 
their future, Were they to return to 
Germany, were they to remain as they 
were under the League, or were they to 
become part of France ? During these 
years the district has been governed by 
a Commission of five nominated by the 
League. The chairman of the Com¬ 
mission is Mr G. G. Knox, and another 
member is a resident of the Saar. 
A local body called the Landesrat 
advises the Commission. 

At : the head of the police is Mr 
Hem 1 <slcy, a British subject, and he has 
had difficulties owing to local members 
being National Socialists and betray¬ 
ing Government secrets. Mr Knox has 
been anxious at this growing problem, 
and some weeks ago appealed to the 
League for a force of 2000 neutral 
German - speaking policemen recruited 
from Luxemburg and Switzerland to help 
preserve the peace in these difficult times. 

The Great Nazi Campaign 

Arrangements have gone forward 
for the great plebiscite, the Supreme 
Tribunal having been appointed by 
the League on August 29, an Italian 
being President and Mr Justice Meredith, 
of the Irish Free State, Vice-President. 
They will act as a court of appeal on. 
legal questions, such as who has the 
right to vote. 

A great campaign has for some 
months been carried out among the 
German Nazis for the purpose of 
persuading the population of the Saar 
to vote for restoration to German, 
sovereignty. It is feared that many 
underhand methods have been used as 
well; indeed, a prominent official was 
murdered a few months ago. In a, 
broadcast speech Herr Hitler observed 


Continued from the previous column 
that the Saar was suffering what 
Germany had endured during the years 
after the war, hinting that the Germans 
in the Saar were under a Government they 
hated. Herr Hitler announced that their 
return home would receive a joyous 
welcome and the past conflicts between 
parties would be forgotten. He ended 
his speech on a happy note, saying 
that he hoped that when this problem 
of the Saar was solved the gulf between 
France and Germany would be bridged, 
and would be the beginning of better 
relations between the two countries, 

If the vote is in favour of Germany a 
problem arises at once. The French 


owners of the mines who, according to 
the Treaty, are definitely to bo bought 
out if and when the Saar is transferred, 
are fearing that an excuse may be found 
for seizing the mines while the League 
of Nations looks helplessly on. It is, 
indeed, this fear that the League of 
Nations might fail at a crisis that makes 
for uneasiness over the Saar problem. 
No one knows how the Saarlanders 
will vote. A few years ago there would 
have been a unanimous vote for a return 
to Germany; but under Hitler the 
Roman Catholic clement is far from 
happy, and there are many misgivings 
as to what may happen under the new 
regime in Germany. 


HERE BEDE MAY 
HAVE LIVED 

HOME HE MAY HAVE BUILT 
WITH HIS OWN HANDS 

Thr/lling Discovery in the 
Hard-Hit Area of Jarrow 

LATE NEWS OF SAXON ENGLAND 

Out of the sad town of Jarrow, one of the 
tuorst of our stricken areas, comes news of 
a romantic discovery . 

The keen eye of a Sunderland anti¬ 
quary has ; discovered evidence which 
may lead to the finding of the actual 
site on which was written the first history 
of our land. 

It may be that before long we may be 
able to stand reverently on the very 
spot in which the Venerable Bede pro¬ 
duced his immortal writings, and where 
Saint Cuthbert and others of his beloved 
pupils laid him to rest twelve centuries 
ago next year. 

Oldest Bit of Glass 

There were two small monasteries in 
this part of England in the time of Bede, 
both built by his teacher the Abbot 
Benedict Biscop. They were St Peter’s, 
founded at Monkwearmonth in 674, and 
St Paul's, built ten years later at Jarrow. 
Benedict made his prior, Saint Coelf rid, 
abbot of this new monastery, and Bede 
accompanied him to spend the last 50 
years of his life here. 

There is undoubted Saxon masonry in 
both St Peter’s and St Paul's, and 
Benedict had visited Rome before he 
built his church. In the windows also is 
the very oldest bit of glass known in this 
country, a Saxon St George. 

Tlie Sunderland antiquary, Mr J. H. 
Smithwhite, visited Jarrow to investi¬ 
gate. He little thought he was going to 
find a clue to something of the greatest 
interest to every Englishman. 

Some untidy fragments of walling to 
the north of the church caught his eye. 
On inquiry he was told that some dilapi¬ 
dated slum cottages had been pulled 
down; they were very old, Tudor, in fact, 
but the job was going to be properly 
finished quite soon, as the bits of 
masonry disfigured the churchyard. 

Mysterious Blocked Doorway 

Mr Smithwhite's quick eye at once 
noticed a similarity in the masonry of 
the cottage walls to that in the chancel 
of the church. . The stone framework of 
the doorway, too, seemed to strike a 
chord in his memory. Yes, he had seen 
it before in the Saxon church at Escomb, 
a.fow miles distant. Quickly unfolding 
his ruler, he measured the wall, and 
nowhere was it wider than two and a 
half feet, the width of early Saxon walls. 

Here was a Saxon wall used for a 
house built up again after the dissolution 
of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth 
and Thomas Cromwell, and the eyes of 
the antiquary sought once, more the 
walls of the Saxon chancel behind him 
across the churchyard. Had these walls 
some mutual association ? Yes ; it was 
that mysterious blocked doorway in 
the chancel wall,. an apparently un¬ 
necessary entrance and rightly closed 
hundreds of years ago. 

Stories of Edwin and Coifi 

Undoubtedly buildings of importance 
had stood to the north of St Paul’s, and 
one was certainly of Saxon origin. Per¬ 
haps work with a spade would reveal the 
whole secret and lay bare the founda¬ 
tions of those very buildings which 
Benedict, Ceolfrid, and young Bede 
helped to raise, those buildings in which 
Bede studied and taught, and wrote 
down those immortal stories of King 
Edwin and the sparrow, and of Coifi 
riding down Goodmanham Lane to 
break down the idols. 

Mr Smithwhite believes that Bede's 
home was actually on the north of the 
church and was later connected with the 
tower doorway by a covered way, for 
there are marks on the tower walls 
which suggest some such attachment. 
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KENT CORNER 

The County With the 
Roots of Freedom 

CHURCH AT THE FOOT 
OF PAUL’S HILL 

A city church almost in the shadow 
of St Paul's Cathedral has now a 
corner which will be for ever associated 
with K?nt, the most historic county 
in England. 

The clnirch of St Andrew in Queen 
Victoria Street has for . some time 
been associated with the county of Kent. 
Each year a service is held at which 
the Men of ' Kent and the Kentish 
Men assemble for common prayer. St 
Andrew’s now has a Kent Corner with 
curtains bearing the white horse of 
Kent, the arms of the dioceses of 
Canterbury and Rochester, and a 
painting of St Augustine in the act of 
baptising King Etlielbert. 

This Corner was dedicated the other 
day by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the mayors of some of Kent’s 
towns and the Lord Mayor of London 
were among the congregation. The 
Archbishop reminded his hearers that 
Kent had a great tradition of liberty, 
and it was this tradition which had 
fashioned our country and by which 
our country could be kept great. 

The Greatest Gift 

The Archbishop declared that he could 
never move among the towns of Kent 
and see the churches, or meet officers 
bearing names which took one back 
to the earliest days of English history, 
without feeling that he was moving 
among the roots of freedom-—that 
freedom for the preservation of which 
there was earnest need for vigilance. 
It was more than 1300 years ago that 
St Augustine landed among the Kentish 
people, bringing to their forefathers the 
greatest gift ever brought, the Christian 
faith and gospel. 

It is peculiarly fitting .that this 
Kent Corner should be in St Andrew’s, 
for this church is at the foot of the hill 
on which St Paul's was built for a 
bishop who came from Kent. ‘ That 
bishop was Mellitus, one of the . little 
group of monks sent by Gregory' to 
help Augustine in his work. Augustine 
appointed him as a missionary bishop 
to the East Saxons, whose king, Sebert, 
a nephew of King Ethelbert of ’ Kent, 
aided him in the building of the first 
St Paul's that London knew. X : , 

We have no doubt that many, a 
Kentish man had his part in building 
St Paul's, and some of the workmen 
may have actually lived in little huts 
on the site of St Andrew’s. 

STRANGE EXPERIMENTS 
Is the World Going Backward ? 

Dy General Smuts 

Today we are in for strange experi¬ 
ments all over the world. The suffering' 
that has been inflicted, the loss sustained, 
has made it necessary in many ways to 
try new experiments, and sonic of them, 
are enough to bring terror to our hearts. 

It seems as though in the life of 
nations it is the same as in the life of 
individuals ; when they cannot sustain 
a high standard of living and find it too 
oppressive they seek stability at a lower 
level. Today we are debasing the human 
measure. Much of the great human 
progress is in danger of being destroyed 
and replaced by what is lower. 

There is, for instance, the rise of 
force, the idea that humans must not 
be free to think for themselves'and find 
their own self-expression and develop 
on their own lines, but must be cast in 
the same mould, must be compelled and 
forced to develop into the image of 
some man who ought to-be in a lunatic 
asylum, Surely we have got beyond that 
stage. 


THE BEST KIND 
OF DICTATOR 
How They Do It in U.S.A. 
ELECT HIM AND TRUST HIM 

■ President Roosevelt is marching on 
and on. . 

His new triumph has put behind him 
an entirely new House of. Representa¬ 
tives and a Senate new by one-third. 
The Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, known as Congressmen, are 
elected every two years. Senators sit 
for six years, and one-third of them 
have to retire every two years. So 
the Senate is a body that cannot 
suddenly change as a whole. 

The President is elected every four 
years, and the election of November 6 
•was hot concerned with him directly ; 
he will not retire for two years yet. 
Nevertheless the General Election really 
amounted to a vote for Roosevelt and 
his policy of the New Deal, and has 
greatly strengthened his position in 
relation to Congress. 

The Virtue of Good Work 

We may almost put it that Roosevelt 
has 1 >ccome a Dictator by Consent. 
The people elect him and trust him. 
He has not seized power, but has won 
it. He lias not put his enemies into 
prison, but defeated them in the open 
by virtue of good work done. 

It will be interesting to see, in two 
years' time, whether Roosevelt will 
stand again for the Presidency, as he 
is constitutionally entitled to do. We 
think it very probable. As for a third 
term, it would be very unusual, for, 
although it is not forbidden, by law, 
it is not sanctioned by American 
custom. But custom is not in these 
days the deciding factor, and we may 
look forward to this remarkable man 
being three times President unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen happens. 


*7000 BEGGARS TAKE 
A BATH 

Clearance Day in Poland 

So many beggars had come to town in 
Poland that the local authorities de¬ 
cided to deal drastically with them. 

The first drastic thing which hap¬ 
pened to the 7000 beggars collected from 
the biggest cities was that they were 
given a bath. It was a steam bath, and 
worked wonders. Then they were shaved, 
and the doctors examined them to sec 
if all. the pitiful tales of paralysed limbs 
and lost sight were true, They found 
that at least half the beggars were fit 
men, capable of doing work. 

The only trouble most of them* 
suffered from was that of the fellow who 
went to a doctor and complained that 
he ate all right and slept all right, but, 
if he so much as thought of work he came 
all over a-tremble. ; f v • 

Those who were found fit*for work 
have been sent to State .farms, and 
the others have been' given homes in 
various institutions. The result is that 
it is possible now to sit in one of War¬ 
saw’s open-air restaurants and cat a 
meal in peace without having a crowd of 
whining beggars all round -the whole 
time, beggars whose pockets were, often 
■quite as well, lined as anybody.cIsc’s. 

back-country postman 

The postman who delivers the mail in 
our cities has an easy task compared 
with some of the men who carry his 
Majesty’s mail in; the Dominions. 

In the far south-west of the South 
Island of New Zealand the mail men 
make a fortnightly journey with mails 
from the settlement of Weheka to the 
very fringe of settled country at Okuru, 
a distance of 98 miles. Lack of bridges 
adds greatly to the difficulty of trans¬ 
port. To cross some of the rivers that 
flow from the lofty Southern. Alps the 
men load their mail and saddles into a 
boat and row across' their horses 
swimming behind.’ 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

JOURNEYS TO ABYSSINIA 
AND IRAK 

The Wild Life Which Sleeps 
the Winter Through 

TALKS BY PEOPLE WHO KNOW 

Here are notes about some of next iveck’s 
best things in the School Broadcasts in the 
.National Programme . 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Do you know why we prune fruit 
trees ? Mr C. PI. Middleton, Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor to the Surrey County 
Council, is telling us the reasons, and 
exactly how it should be done for 
different types of trees. 

2 . 30 . Today’s World' Plistory broadcast 
is a dramatic interlude about the great 
Indian teacher Gautama, known more 
frequently as Buddha, whose religion 
has more followers than any other faith 
in the world. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . A journey across Abyssinia is to 
be described by Mrs R. E. Checsman. A 
post office up in the Abyssinian Moun¬ 
tains is a strange place where, if you ask 
for a stamp, it may be brought out of a 
tin box under the postmaster’s bed 1 
The people arc very hospitable and 
courteous, and Mrs Cheesman will 
describe a visit she paid to a Chief and 
the Chief’s return visit. 

2 . 5 . A vast number of the wild creatures 
hide themselves away when the winter 
comes, and are seldom seen again until 
the spring. Mr Richard Morse is going 
to tell us where to look for the hiding- 
places of moths and butterflies, wasps 
and bumblebees, snails and slugs, moles 
and earthworms, frogs and toads, and 
others. 

3 . 35 . The Minister of Agriculture, Mr 
Walter Elliot, is to talk. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . Today we are to hear a dramatic 
interlude by Rhoda Power about the 
Glorious Revolution. In last week’s 
History talk we heard that the English 
and the Dutch were making war on one 
another. A few years have passed and 
a Dutchman is invited by the English 
Parliament to come over to England and 
take tire throne. 

2 . 30 . Delight in Poetry is the subject of 
another talk by Miss Leila Davies, who 
will deal with poems specially written 
for singing. There will be several musi¬ 
cal illustrations. \ .. 

Thursday 

Owing to the holiday on the occasion 
of the Royal Wedding there will be no 
School Broadcasts today. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . l 5 atb Groves in Irak will be the 
subject of a talk by Captain L. C. Grand. 
Bagdad has been important for hundreds 
of years , as a focus of trade routes, but 
dates arc the oldest important product 
of Irak, and it is about the cultivation of 
, the date that Captain Grand is to speak. 


GRANNY AND MUMMY 

” Who wouldn’t be at school ? ” said 
a heartfelt voice. 

We were watching a netball tourna¬ 
ment played in the grounds of a primary 
school.* 1 

The speaker was a middle-aged woman. 
She smiled, and said : 

“ There .ought to be a Mummy's 
CIulV, I reckon ! ” 

If she lived in Peckham, in South 
East London, she would not have sighed 
in vain. There they run a gymnastic 
class for mothers of big families, and 
grandmothers. Quite 25 - per cent of 
the members are grannies. 

It . seems to the C.N. an excellent 
idea; Well done, Peckham. Other places, 
please copy. Grannies and Mummies 
would like a little fun sometimes. 


A FISH STORY 

ARTIST’S TWO PICTURES 

The Best Work is Not Done 
For Money 

WHY THE CROWDS CAME 
TO WATCH 

A lovely story conies to us from the 
island of Majorca about two wall 
decorations in the beautiful seaside 
village of Cala Ratjada. 

One is in a restaurant in the main 
street, an attractive lobster over the door 
to entice yon to eat there. The other is 
in a fishermen’s caf6, where a whole wall 
is covered with a painting of the Miracu¬ 
lous Haul, a wonderful picture that 
makes great names spring to mind,. 
Raphael, Leonardo, Fra Angelico. But 
its spirit is that of the 20th century, and 
it certainly makes one think the better 
of that century. 

Debates About Mermaids 

The artist is the well-known Mexican, 
Santos de Balmori. He and his wife 
visited the fishermen's/cafe to meet 
their friends, and they have many.' 
To those who asked about the picture the 
painter would say that it covers 50 
square metres and that the paint cost 
30s. But if pressed he would tell how 
it was done, how the fishers and the 
peasants came from far around to watch 
for hours while he worked. He was 
cheered to think how greatly interested 
the Majorcans were in art, until it was - 
explained that the audience came to sec 
when he would fall from the scaffolding 1 

Neither he nor the owner of the cafe 
had money to spare for planks, so he 
used ladders and old packing-cases. 
And one day the audience had their 
reward; he. stepped back to view the 
wing of a seagull and fell off ! 

But they did become interested in the 
picture itself. Every fish in the.lovely 
sea was discussed and identified, and 
there were long debates, about the 
mermaids. Then, after six months, it 
was finished. \ 

An Experiment 

“And can you say,” Senor Balmori 
was asked, ” how it is that this picture 
is so much superior in conception, colour, 
and execution to the work you did in 
the bigger restaurant ? ” 

The answer was easy. “ The restau¬ 
rant keeper asked me to paint something 
that would make people want to order 
cocktails and shell-fish, and kept on 
coming and telling me how it should 
look. But Pedro Antonio let me do 
what I pleased, and every day told me 
how fine it was. Here I was trying to 
make beauty for the men who risk their 
lives every night to bring us food. 
There I was executing an order.” 

** But was not this an order too ? " 

“ No ; Pedro Antonio let me have his 
wall to experiment on.* He could not 
afford to pay for a picture, and it w-as all 
done for friendship. I could not have 
done such good work for money.” , 

NOT ENOUGH FOOD FOR 
THE GUNS 
French Conscripts Fail 

The great fall iii the French birthrate, 
which has caused France today, to have 
hardly more people than when she fought 
Prussia more than sixty years ago, has 
reduced the number of conscripts avail¬ 
able for the Army. 

To meet this reduction the French 
Army is to be empowered to accept 
volunteers. Presumably these will be 
men who can economise the fighting 
units by undertaking the many ser¬ 
vices needed to put young men in the 
firing line, or who can be trained for 
technical branches,. 

Also the volunteers can be recruited 
from conscripts who have completed 
their terms of service in the army and 
are unemployed. 
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The Ocean of Mystery That Lies About Us 


In our inquiry into the meaning 
of the world we have peered through 
the telescope and the microscope and 
realised that there are things around us 
which the mind of man need not he 
ashamed to say it does not understand . 
Let us continue our study of these things . 

npiiERK are one or two things the mind 
^ of man docs understand, but the 
ocean of mystery that no man can fathom 
lies about us. 

And so we have come, in these days 
of ours, to the gates of this unseen world 
we do not know, But this we know of 
it—-that in it is working still the Mind 
of its Creator, 

If wc are told that this is not so, let 
us ask at what point Creation stopped, 
It has gone onward and forward from 
the beginning until now, and it has gone 
onward always from the lowest to the . 
highest. There 
has been no back¬ 
ward step. It is 
not possible to 
believe that there, 
is no mind behind 
it all. Herbert 
Spencer saw be¬ 
hind it. a great 
Power beyond our 
understanding, 
without limit and 
without end; 

Darwin saw be¬ 
hind it a Creator 
breathing life 
into the world. 

No greater 
minds than these 
have thought 
about the origin 
of things; and 
behind them all 
tlieysawthe Hand 
that weaves the 
living loom of 
Time. We see it 
too. We have only 
to walkin agarden 
fo feel the beating . 
heart of Nature • 
everywhere. The 

sensitiveness of matter—what a wonder¬ 
ful thing it is 1 Wc can shut our ears and 
eyes and hearts to it, as we can shut 
them to an enemy; but it is deep and 
real and true if we come to Nature as 
a friend. We touch the leaves of what 
we call the Sensitive Plant and they 
shrink as if something hurt them; but 
all Nature is sensitive like that. A poet 
has asked if a flower feels the glory of 
the sun, if the corn bends joyfully before 
the wind, if a tree feels a pang as it falls, 
and science cannot deny the poet's fancy. 

We are hound to feel that something very 
much like this is true, and that nothing we 
know is utterly dead beyond all sense. 

Every plant in a garden is sensitive, 
every plant responds in some way to our 
touch. It was Professor Darwin, great 
bearer of an. immortal name, who told 
the British Association that not only 
sensitiveness, but consciousness, ranges 
throughout the whole of the plant and 
animal kingdoms, and those of us who 


cannot give our lives to mysteries like 
these will hardly dare to challenge a 
man who does. Sir Joseph Thomson, one 
of thepaster minds of our race, has shown 
in his Cambridge laboratory that it is 
possible to vary the surroundings of an 
atom so that heredity seems to count in 
the atom as in a living being. We can 
uvound a piece of growing wood until 
it dies, we can poison metal, we can make 
a piece of iron tired ; and every labora¬ 
tory knows the sort of crystals that will 
not form in a fluid unless a perfect 
crystal is put among them. 

Sense in Metals and Plants 

/°\ne of the wisest men in India gave his 
^ life to the study of sense in metals 
and plants, and he had no doubt that 
sensitiveness runs through the entire 
range of metals, plants, and animals. 
His experiments in the laboratories of 


concentration of electric energy which 
takes all sorts of forms (light as gas, 
thin as air, transparent as water, solid 
as stone) according to laws that never 
fail. However that may be, we know 
that matter is for ever moving, that 
different kinds of matter are merely re¬ 
arrangements of the same kind of 
materials, and that all the wonder of 
this visible world is made by grouping 
together in different ways such a small 
number of things that we can hold 
something of them all within the compass 
of our hands. 

A few of these things make up our 
brain, and our brain will not allow us 
to imagine that thousands of millions 
of tons of matter like this have tumbled 
together to make the world what it is 
without the existence of a Mind to con¬ 
ceive it, a Power to guide it, and a Hand 



Calcutta University 
show that even a 
metal seems to 
have its moods. It 
has ups and downs, 
it can be exalted or 
depressed, it can be 
affected by heat and 
cold and weariness, 
excited by stimu¬ 
lants, or killed by 
poison. Nowhere 
has he detected any 
break in this re¬ 
sponsiveness of 
matter. 

We must believe that the heart of matter 
throbs with some mysterious influence 
whose origin is near the fount of life . 

„ ' What does it mean ? We do not 
know; but certainly it means that 
matter is not dead. There are those 
who tell us matter does not exist at all, 
"but that it is a sort of tremendous 


to control it ceaselessly from age to age. 
We take a few specks of these different 
kinds of matter, lying where they may 
throughout the earth, and in the mar¬ 
vellous processes of the Mind behind it 
all one becomes the wild thyme on a 
bank that Shakespeare knew; one 
grows to send the dread roar of a lien 


through the jungle at midnight; one 
lies in the warmth of a nest hid in the 
golden corn until at last it rises to sing 
the lark’s song of another day ; one wins 
such power down-in the earth that it 
throws itself out and lifts up a ton of 
oak and spreads out arms and branches 
to be the glory of an English wood ; 
and one becomes a little child, who may 
bring such power from Heaven with 
him as shall be able to hold up some 
dread disease, and stem the tide of death, 
and bid it wait. 

The Silent Witnesses 

Tt is not an accident that one speck 
1 of matter fills a garden with beauty 
and another with music ; the Hand of 
the Controller of the World is manifest 
in these things. 

Inside a little seed is a power that 
no man knows. The great forces of the 
Universe are on its 
side. Sun and wind 
and rain, night and 
day, spring and 
summer and 
autumn and winter, 
the law of gravita¬ 
tion and the revo¬ 
lution of the earth, 
the silent transfor¬ 
mers of matter and 
the conscious toil 
of human hands, 
are in partnership 
with this tiny thing; 
and as a man with 
a chisel and a stone 
produces a thing of* 
beauty, so the 
mysterious r e 1 a - 
tions between the 
forces of the Uni¬ 
verse and a seed 
produce a joy and 
power for ever. 

Who can under¬ 
stand the hidden 
powers that lie be¬ 
hind a garden ? In 
the process of form¬ 
ing the petals and 
the stamens and 
the leaves the mil¬ 
lions of specks that 
build up a flower 
must move in a 
certain path. 

Who is it, what is it, that guides' 
each molecule along the one path out 
of thousands that it might pursue ? 

Who is it, what is it, that takes 
these millions of molecules , with 
countless roads before them, and leads them 
by the right road until first the sepal , then 
the petal, then the stamens, then the carpel, 
and at last the whole flowev is made ? 

We need go no farther than any 
country lane for the silent. witness of 
these things. Plain for all to see, as we 
look at any country scene, is the design 
of the Hand of God, but invisible in it 
all, working in the stem and the root 
and the flower, in the root of an oak, the 
egg of a bird, and the burrow of a mole, 
Mind is working too. 

continued next week 
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The Child 


NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 



Bar-tailed godwits may still be seen feeding on the mudflats 
of tidal-harbours on their way South for the winter 



Chrysalids of the large cab- The great bat is hibernat- 

bage-white butterfly are ing. Many choose damp or 

fpurid in crevices cold places and die 



The hornbeam is now leafless. If we measure its trunk we 
shall find that it is elliptical.and not round 



lichen, is found on dead wood ing in sheltered corners. 


The Story of Ten Thousand Years 

The Greatest Event in History 


In this the third instalment of our Story 
of Ten 'Thousand Years we glance at the 
great events which followed the struggle 
between the commons and the nobles in 
ancient Rome down to the day when the 
Northmen were beginning to break through 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire. 

n the struggle in Rome the commons 
defeated the nobles, but only so that 
the wealthier families among them were 
joined with the patricians to form a new 
ruling class. Nevertheless, for all their 
strife among themselves, patricians and 
commons still cared most of all for the 
glory and power of the great city of 
Rome. Nor has any people in the 
world ever shown more statecraft or 
skill in government and in the manage¬ 
ment of warfare than the Romans. So 
that for these arts all nations have been 
the pupils of Rome, as in poetry and 
sculpture and philosophy all nations 
have been the pupils of the Greeks. 

Rome and Carthage 

After the death of Alexander, which 
brings us very near the beginning of the 
third century before Christ, more than 
a hundred years passed before there was 
strife between the State of Macedon and 
the growing power of Rome to the 
West. But. in those years began the 
great struggle between Rome and 
Carthage; and at the clo.se of the 
century this was fought out in the 
Second Punic War, when one of the 
greatest generals of all time, the 
Carthaginian Hannibal, came nigh to 
destroying Rome altogether. In the 
end Rome won ; and by her victory she 
became mistress not only of all Italy 
but of Sicily and a great part of Spain, 
and the might of Carthage was broken. 

Macedon threw down the challenge 
to Rome, and was crushed ; and in the 
last Punic War Carthage was wiped out 
altogether. Then the invincible legions 
of Rome overthrew one dominion after 
another, till nearly all the known world 
and its kings were paying her tribute, 
or became provinces under the rule of 
Roman governors. Within Rome fierce 
strife arose, and the captains of her 
armies sought to draw all power into 
their own hands, until Julius Caesar 
arose, who saw that unless one man 
should hold undisputed sway the vast 
dominion would fall to pieces, as had 
the empire of Alexander the Great, 

The Fall of Julius Caesar 

Julius Caesar was, perhaps, the most 
skilful general ever known. After he 
had brought the Gauls (who lived in 
France) under the sway of Rome, and 
had visited the shores of Britain, he 
found that some of the Romans were 
compassing his overthrow. He then 
led his armies back, and himself over¬ 
threw Pompeius, the greatest of those 
who were set against him, and made 
himself monarch of the whole Roman 
world, though, like our own Oliver 
Cromwell, ho.would hot take the title 
of king, which was held in abhorrence by 
all Romans because of the evil their 
first kings wrought. 

However, certain of the Romans 
conspired against Caesar, and assas¬ 
sinated him; and after that there was 
strife for many years between Octavian, 
the adopted son of Julius Caesar, and 
Mark Antony, as to which of. them 
should become the head of the Roman 
State. Octavian won and, under the 
name of Augustus, which he took as a 
title of the highest honour, we know him 


as the first Roman emperor. Always 
after .him the Roman world, all the 
lands'of whose history we have spoken, 
acknowledged the rule of Rome and the 
sovereignty of the emperor. There 
were good emperors and bad ; but 
always the provinces of the empire, 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, were 
under the rule of Roman governors in 
command of Roman armies, who main¬ 
tained justice and law, so that the 
Peace of Rome became a proverb. 

The Birth of Jesus 

Soon after the death of Caesar there 
occurred the most momentous event 
that has ever been recorded in the 
history of the world. It was while 
Augustus was emperor at Rome that 
Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea; and in the reign of the second 
emperor, Tiberius, He was crucified by 
order of Pontius Pilate, the governor of 
Judea. For three hundred years the 
Roman emperors ruled the known 
world ; some of them evil men, such 
as Gaius, whom we commonly call 
Caligula; and Nero, the type of all 
tyranny; and Domitian and Commodus 
and Caracal la; some of them great 
men, such as Trajan and Hadrian and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Half the time the Roman armies set 
up emperors or overthrew them at their 
will; yet, after their own stern fashion, 
they upheld the Roman peace, and gave 
more of order and justice than of old. 
Through all that time the faith of 
Christ was taking hold of the hearts of 
men and women, while the world about 
them worshipped all manner of gods, or 
none at all. From time to time fierce 
persecution fell upon the Christians, for 
the rulers did not understand the Gospel, 
and imagined that the Christians were 
seeking to overthrow the Roman State. 

The last of these persecutions took 
place about 300 years after the birth of 
Christ, or at the end of the third 
century of the Christian era, under the 
rule of the great emperor Diocletian. 
Constantine the Great then made him¬ 
self emperor, marching under the banner 
of the Cross ; and from that time Christi¬ 
anity became the religion of the empire. 

From that time forward the clergy 
and the bishops were a great power 
in the State. Though it was still the 
Roman Empire the heart of it, and the 
centre of the government, was no longer 
at Rome, but for the most part at 
Byzantium, which was chosen by 
Constantine as his capital and named 
after him Constantinople. 

Decline of the Roman Empire 

But dangers were now gathering 
round the empire. The Roman sway 
touched very little of what we now call 
the German and Austrian Empires, 
to say nothing of Russia. These lands 
[Were inhabited by hosts of barbarians, 
as the Romans called them : stout 
warriors, worshippers of Odin and Thor. 
How they had lived in the past we do 
not know ; but they had tired of the cold 
northern lands and kept pressing always 
on the frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
hardly .held at bay. The old Roman 
prowess was now failing, and the hosts 
of the Goths began to break through 
the lines of defence ; and that was why, 
very soon afterwards, the Romans went 
away from Britain, where they had kept 
garrisons for three centuries and a half. 
continued next week 



The Athlete and the 


A Little Vis 

TTeric we are in. Somerset, at Chedck 
* * Its caves are as famous as >i 
cheese, but it has something bett 
than either, the Grand Canyon t\ 
out of its rocks ten thousand centuri 
ago and a glorious church set up fi^ 
centuries ago. ! 

The famous Cheddar Gorge is one t 
the most astounding scenes in 011 
countryside, a grand canyon a mile lor} 
into which we could drop St Paul! 5 
so that the dome would be lost 100 fe<£ 
below the peaks. 

Like Prospero’s Clouded Towers; 

It is one of the mighty things of oij 
little Island, and if we can come i 
Cheddar when the trippers are awaj 
when its streets are free from lit|<j 
and shouting and the noise of chara 
bancs, there are few things mori 
impressive than these gigantic wallj 
rising from the little twisting roa< 
in tier on tier with little ledges carpete(j 
with green all the way up, with bird} 
nesting here, flowers hanging thcrel 
and Nature’s . own pinnacles piercing 
the sky. Nature has made us a comfort 
able and lovely land, but Here she has 
made us noble and grand, with rocks 
looking sometimes terrible, sometimes 
magnificent, sometimes like a lion 
crouching, or like a vision of Eternity. 

And inside these rocks is a wonderful 
world, for the little trickle of water 
that runs into the hills has shaped out 
caves with room to hold a hundred 
thousand people, with architecture of 
fantastic shapes and gorgeous colours, 
with stalactites creeping down from the 
roof and stalagmites growing up froih 
the floor, growing up and growing dowp 
until these astounding caverns lodfc 
like Prospero’s clouded towers and 
gorgeous palaces. Always there is tc 
sound of running watrtr in them and ar 
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Familiar Sights of Our New World 

He Has the Key of Life and Death 



jthon, by Lord Leighton 


r To Cheddar 

eerie feeling everywhere; but on we go, 
jup steps and down steps, switching on 
jclectric lights to illumine domes and 
(Turrets and walls and crevices, until \vc 
I tire of so much that is weird and 
■strange and come out into the welcome 
sunlight again. 

It will do. us good then to walk 
down through Cheddar, past its 15th- 
century market cross, to this church 
magnificent, its tower rising no feet 
high, pinnacles crowning its buttresses, 
a beautiful parapet running round its 
Jtower, and ancient statues on its 
walls. Queer gargoyles look down on 
jits charming churchyard made cool and 
'shady by an old yew and three great 
^sycamores. At the end of a long path 
. through the churchyard is a Peace Cross 
and not far from it is the grave of 
W. C. Dix, who wrote a hymn that millions 
sing, As With Gladness Men of Old, 

The church was gay with colour 
when we called; even the delicately 
carved 15th-century stone pulpit was 
( covered with paint. The 200-ycar-old 
oalc panels of ; the nave roof were 
,painted; the angels bearing up the 
roof were painted. Under a painted 
canopy of a painted tomb is the brass 
portrait. of Sir Thomas Cheddar, a 
Bristol merchant who died in 1442. 

[> Gossip, Deceit, and Bitter Words 

v. There must be a hundred old bench- 
lends picturing sins as the medieval artist 
Ifloved to picture them. Two women 
3with twisted tongues are for Gossip, 
.Deceit is three-faced, Bitter Words 
idart as arrows from an asp's mouth. 
sOne bench-end is friendlier with a 
'.graceful hand holding out a rosary. 
There are oak screens to the aisles 
made by the same 15th-century crafts¬ 
men, one having holes for children to 
see the altar through. 


all the familiar figures of these 
days of wonder has any a more 
dramatic power than the doctor, with 
his key of life and death ? 

No man has been equipped with such 
strange new knowledge in the generation 
through which we are passing. Let us 
imagine a case. 

A mother's eyes grow startled ; her 
son, usually merry and active, is so very 
quiet. She takes him up. 

" Something in my throat. Mummy." 

At once the mother feels fear. He is 
her only son. 

“ The doctor," she thinks, and picks 
up the telephone. In a few seconds 
she is telling the doctor about her son's 
sore throat and begging him to come to 
see the boy. 

His Noble Mission 

“ I'll come at once," says the doctor; 
in five minutes his car is at the house. 

He smiles at the mother. 

“ Where is he ? " 

“ I’ve just put him to bed," she says. 

“ That's very wise of you," he remarks. 

She likes his word of praise and feels 
easier in her mind now that he is there. 

The doctor, pulling out his watch, 
takes the boy’s wrist in his fingers to 
learn how the heart is beating. 

" Now open your mouth, old chap, 
and let's have a look at your throat,” 
he says cheerfully. 

It is wonderful how keenly he looks 
at that throat. 

Neither the mother nor the boy 
understands why he touches the throat 
with that swab of cotton wool, which he 
slips so quickly into the little.glass tube. 
But we know that on. the piece of 
cotton wool he captures some of the 
invisible germs which make the throat 
sore, and he wishes to take them away 
to make a test and assure himself that 
his eyes have told, him accurately what 
the boy is suffering from. 

“ Just keep him in bed and do as I 
tell you, and he will soon be about 
again," says the doctor. 

His mission in life is one of the 
noblest of all, to case suffering and 
heal the sick. In his creed there is 
something else just as important, to do 
all he can to prevent people from 
falling ill. He knows that this will 
bring him no fees, but ho is a true 
healer, and when he meets people who 
listen to his words of advice and 
remain well when they would otherwise 
fall ill he is more than satisfied,.; 

His Knowledge and Experience 

This mother loves her son, and her 
mother love compels her to call the 
doctor in time. The little boy is just at 
the beginning of an illness which might 
prove dangerous, even fatal, but the 
clear eye of the doctor detects the 
presence of the foe, and he is able to 
give the boy something to protect 
him and make him well again. 

The boy's life depends on the judg¬ 
ment of the doctor the mother trusts, 
and the doctor's judgment depends on 
knowledge derived from his experience ; 
five long years of study, walking 
through the wards of a hospital, learning 
all the secrets of .the human body, how 
the lungs and heart work, and the 
muscle fibres act like living springs, 
and the nerves radiate from the brain 
all over the body like, telephone wires 
and carry their messages to set the 
various muscles working. 


Day and night his skill and knowledge 
are at the disposal of all wlio need him. 

Now he is climbing up the dark stairs 
of a tenement to set a broken arm. 

“ Let me have a look at it,” he says, 
and his strong, supple fingers run over 
the bones and detect the break. 

“ Hold on ; it won't hurt you much,” 
he says in a gentle voice, and the 
labourer with the broken arm nods and 
grits his teeth while the doctor with 
consummate skill fits the fractured parts 
together and binds up the arm in a 
splint, to give Nature a chance of 
cementing the broken ends again. 

An Understanding Mari 

“ Where do you feel the pain ? ” he 
asks the little girl in the big white house, 
while her mother stands anxiously by. 
His kindly eyes see the laden apple 
trees* in the garden and they take on a 
twinkle^ 

“ I'll send you a bottle of nice 
medicine,” he says. “ And you mustn't 
eat any more fruit for a few days, 
especially apples," he says to her slyly. 
He will not give her away. 

He is an understanding man. Knowing 
how huma'n beings suffer for their 
follies, lie docs his best to help them. 
He knows the patients who complain 
when they are not ill, and smiles a 
little when they say to him : “ That last 
bottle of medicine was so nasty.” 

And he secs the sick people who 
never complain, going to their work 
when they ought to be in bed, because 
they dare not stay away for fear of 
losing their jobs. 

The people who face life bravely and 
those who whine, they come to him 
to make them well, and lie does his 
best for them all. Pic never knows where 
the telephone bell will call him. 

“ Could you come at once, Doctor ? ” 
says a tense voice. 

“ Just keep my dinner hot; I won’t 
be long,” he says to his wife, and 
drives off to see an old, old lady whose 
eyes have gazed' out on life for over 
eighty years. It has been a great 
adventure: her marriage, her children, 
their weddings, their children. Their 
figures flit through her mind. She half 
opens her eyes and smiles at the doctor 
bending over her. She is very tired. 

The Wonder of It All 

“ Good-night, Doctor," she whispers, 
and he feels a little tremor of the old 
hand in his. So she falls asleep, gently, 
peacefully, for ever, and they pull the 
blinds down as he goes out. 

Ilis mind dwells on the wonder of it 
all as he eats a spoiled dinner., 

Then the patients file in and out of 
his consulting-room until late at night. 
He listens, looks at them, and with 
sure fingers mixes healing drugs. 

Getting into bed at last, he falls 
asleep, only to be wakened two hours 
later, by the telephone bell. “ Yes ? " he 
says, and in a few moments starts to 
dress. Picking up his bag, he walks out 
into the wintry night, opens the garage, 
and starts the car. 

All his skill and experience are needed 
in the next three hours. At last, breath¬ 
ing heavily, he straightens his back, 
and the cry of a baby is heard. 

“ A bonnie boy," he says to the nurse. 

Utterly worn , out, he drives home, 
knowing that his skill and knowledge 
have saved a mother's life and helped 
her baby safely into this wonderful world. 


HOW THE RAILWAY 
ENGINE CAME 


About 120 B.C. Hero of Alex- In 1629 Giovanni Branca de- 
andria invented his aeolipile, signed an engine in which 
a first step to the locomotive . steam turned a wheel 


Denis Papin, a French scientist, de- In 1705 Thomas New- 
signed in 1705the first cylinder and comen invented the at- 
piston engine to turn a water wheel mospheric steam engine 


In 1769 James Watt pa- The same year Nicholas Cugnot of 
tented his steam engine, a France built the first steam vehicle 
great step forward to run on the roads 


The first locomotive with George Stephenson’s Rocket of 
smooth wheels for rails was 1829 was a great advance, 
built by Trevithick in 1804 travelling at 30 miles an hour 



The first bogie engine, built so as to move easily round curves, 
was invented about 1840 



Now we have great powerful locomotives like the L.N.E.R, 
Cock o’ the North 
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Is There Any Colour 
in a Garden? 


The World is Moving 
Too Fast 


YY/hen dusk descends on the garden 
and the roses lose their hue 
only the eyening primrose and the white 
flowers collecting the last rays of de¬ 
parting day gleam for a little space in 
the twilight. 

If the Moon comes out some flowers 
will come out to join it, but mostly 
they remain pallid or darkened, all their 
colour gone. 

They have no colour to offer when the 
Sun has gone, for it is the Sun that lends 
them their colour. The colour is not in 
the flowers themselves ; it is the colour 
of the rays of light, and when the orb 
of day,departs it packs up its rays in its 
paint-box, to await another dawn. 

The flowers are, the handmaidens' of 
the Sun,‘ blushing- and smiling when he 
beams on, them. ' They are nothing 
without him, but, as they have been 
familiar with him since the beginning 
of the habitable world they have 
acquired the talent of making the best 
of what he lends. 

They sort out the light he showers on 
them, taking from it what will deck 
them in colour and beauty. 

Cunught is often said to be white 
^ light, though that is not quite true, 
for there is no such thing as pure white 
light. As the Sun sinks toward its set¬ 
ting the light becomes richer in orange 
and red. 

It may be noted as a fact for future 
reference that the colours of flowers 
will change in the evening light. On 
the top of a high mountain sunlight 
contains more blue than on the surface 
of the Earth. 

This guides us to the understanding 
that sunlight contains many colours 
within itself. In a 'general way they 
are named'as red, orange,, yellow, green, 
and shades of blue and violet, and they 
glide into one another. When we 
perceive the colours of a flower garden, 
or any other colours whatsoever, we are 
seeing a selection of these sunrays in 
another form, 

They fall on the surface of the flower 
petal, or the leaf, or on any other, body, 
and these surfaces, which* we call 
coloured, sift out and select from the 
bundle of coloured rays. 

Some of the rays pass on, or are 
absorbed at the surface, and some arc 
reflected. Those reflected come back to 
our eyes to be interpreted there by eye 
and brain. 

\Y/hat our brains call colour is actually 
** produced by the destruction of 
colour. A sheet of white paper reflects 
all the Sun's colours falling on it without 
alteration or subtraction. 

If the sheet of paper is covered with 
a particular kind of liquid which will 
absorb all the parts of the sunlight 
except the red rays the red rays only 
arc returned to 'us. In just the same 
way a leaf will absorb (or destroy) all 
the colours except the green, which it 
returns to our eyes. " 

There are some bodies like mother-of- 
pearl, or "opal, which treat the Sun's 
bundle of rays in another way. Owing 
to the tiny irregularities of their sur¬ 
faces, which, if they were flat might 
have no colour at all, they arc able to 
select several of the Sun’s colours at a 
time. They are said to scatter them, 
so that, as a. result, the opal is seen 
to be gleaming with pinks and, greens. 
Strange to say, the peacock's tail 


itself exhibits the same effect. The 
colour is not in the tail. The plumes 
when looked through show no bright 
colour at all but brown. The colours 
of the wings of some butterflies, and of v 
the wing-cases of certain, beetles, are 
produced in the same way. 

But the colours of the flowers arc not 
quite of that kind. Their petals and the 
leaves of plants have a possession of 
their own . which enables them to sift 
the light. 

Like the film of liquid .laid on the 
white paper, or like a dye, it destroys 
most of the colours of the light and 
reflects the one it may be allowed‘to call 
its own. . We may conveniently call it a 
pigment, after the pigments used by 
oil painters,, which contain 1 solid bodies 
reflecting and scattering light. 

HTiie pigment produces colour in the 

* . flower, as in everything else, 
actually by the destruction of colour. 
There are some of these pigments more 
important or better known than others, 
for where there is such infinite variety 
of effect all cannot be known. One is 
carotin, which was extracted from carrots 
a century ago ; in some of its varieties 
it is mainly responsible for the yellows 
and reds of flowers. 

One variety is found in daffodils, 
cowslips, and dandelions; another in 
marigolds, buttercups, celandine, and 
sunflowers. These colouring pigments 
also enter into green leaves, which get 
their colour mainly from the green 
chlorophyll. When the chlorophyll dis¬ 
appears in autumn the carotin shyly 
steals forth. 

Then there are the pigments named 
■an-thocyanins. One‘ of these gives its 
colour to the rose. Others are responsible 
for the reds, mauves, purples, and blues 
of flowers. One is especially responsible 
lor the blue of the cornflower. 

.Another pigment lias the curious 
property of changing colour with a 
change of form. Sir William Bragg lias 
noted that in some parts of the country 
children plant the blue wild hyacinth 
near .an ant’s nest, where the formic 
acid from the ants changes the blue 
of the flower into red. 

A notiier anthocyanin, colouring the 
primrose, is rather ready to dissolve 
in water, and this, Sir William thinks, 
may .be why primroses become so 
colourless when wet. Many are the 
surprises and the problems in the 
colours of flowers, but the greatest of all 
is that by their pigments they should 
show, like Cleopatra, such an infinite 
variety of charm. , 


D apid movement is the keynote of our 
1 time and is increasing in volume. 

For centuries the machinery of life 
remained almost unaltered, as is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that Napoleon could 
travel no faster across Europe than. 
Julius Caesar, In Napoleon's time, 
however, began the series of inventions 
which were to change the face of the 
world. In 1785 Cartwright taught the 
world how to weave by machinery. In 
1800 Volta invented the first electric 
current-producing unit, the electric pile. 
Shortly after Trevithick built the first 
steam locomotive. 

^ .Modern invention, based on the prin¬ 
ciple of using energy to aid human effort, 
was slow in getting under way. Not until 
1825 was the Stockton-Darlington Rail¬ 
way opened ; . and. while Faraday dis¬ 
covered magneto-electric induction in 
1831 a reasonably effective electric 
dynamo was not constructed until 1870. 
r ~Pnus the - beginnings of scientific 
**■ ... invention afforded the world more, 
than ample time in. which to accustom 
itself to change. It was not till the close of 
the nineteenth century that the scientific 
advance moved at all rapidly. Sail still 
disputed with steam on the high seas 
until 1885,. when for the first time steam 
took the lead. . The old ways die hard. 

Since .the end of the nineteenth 
century a new pace has been set, which 
may be illustrated by the marvellous 
progress made by * wireless telegraphy. 
Although in 1887 Hertz had produced 
electric waves and shown them to be 
akin to light waves, travelling at 
186,000 miles a second, it was not till 
1895 that Marconi produced the first 
practical wireless, apparatus. 

Now, less than forty years later, the 
B.B.C. has nearly 7,000,000 subscribers, 
and the world at large some 50,000,000. 

We may compare the slow progress of 
steam propulsion with the rapid head¬ 
way of the internal combustion engine. 
One took decades to develop ; the other 
in a few years has come to maturity and 
beaten steam out of the field in many 
directions. ' 

Dleriot, flew the Channel as recently 
as 1909 ; after only 25 years men 
have flown from England to Melbourne 
in less than three days. . On the oceans 
the motor-ship is rapidly overtaking 
the steamship. 

It took centuries to develop and 
discover the uses of coal. The lesson 
slowly learned, oil developments have 
dethroned coal for many uses in a few 
years. It is not long since an Admiralty 
Committee thought sail would always 


Dramatic Scenes From the Bible 

THE JUSTICE OF SOLOMON 

’T'HERIZ. came tivo women to Solomon 
■ and stood before him; and one 
woman said, O my lord, 1 and this 
woman dwell in one house, .and we were 
together ; there was no stranger with us 
in the house. This woman*s child • died 
in the night, because she overlaid it / and 
she arose at midnight , and took my son 
from beside me while thine handmaid 
slept, and laid it in her bosom, and laid 
her dead child in my bosom . And when 
I rose in the morning , behold, it was 
dead ; but when I had considered it in 
the morning, behold, it was not my son. 

The other woman said , Nay ; but the 


living is my son, and the dead is thy son. 
And this said, No; but the dead is iky 
son, and the living is my son. 

The king said, Bring me a sword ; and 
they brought a sword, and the king: said, 
Divide the living child in two , ‘ and give 
half to the one, and half to the other. 

Then spake the woman whose . the 
living child was, and she said, O my lord, 
give her the living child , and in no wise 
slay it. But the other said, Let it be 
neither mine nor thine, but divide it. 

Then the king answered and sdid, 
Give her the living child, and in no wise 
slay it; she is the mother thereof. 


beat steam ; now oil is the only fuel 
used in most British warships. 

Men are failing to assimilate the 
thousand inventions that are so rapidly 
changing their lives. The majority of 
people know little or nothing of science 
and find themselves buying and using 
appliances’ they do not understand.' 
Machines arc made to run faster and 
ever faster, and before their output can 
be used those who drive them are driven 
into unemployment. 

HPiiere is no social invention to match 
^ mechanical invention. New devices 
overwhelm lives unable to control them/ 
Invention is abused by ignorance and 
employed as a weapon to destroy life. 
Not one in a thousand of those who own 
cars could explain the laws of motion or 
realise > the momentum of a vehicle 
travelling at thirty miles an hour. Roads 
that were barely good enough for slow 
horse-drawn traffic arc put into use for 
fast and heavy motor-traffic. 

The speed of the new inventions 
is ( ludicrously in contrast with the 
machinery of government. If a Bill is. 
presented to Parliament to reform the 
law relating to speed on the roads, it 
travels leisurely on paths specially made 
to curb legislation. The Bill must be 
read a first time and a second time, sent 
to Committee, pass Report stage, and be 
finally read a third time separately in 
each of the two Houses of parliament 
before it can go to the King for the ! 
royal assent. 

YV/iiilk old institutions, framed by men: 
W accustomed to slow movement, 
block the path of progress, it is doubtful 
if men have the ability to accustom them¬ 
selves to the new rapidity of invention 
and discovery. For, let it be remembered, 
those who invent or discover are 
specialists working on particular subjects 
far removed from each other in nature.; 
The ordinary man, on the other hand, 
has to face life in all its various phases, 
and in each phase to accustom himself 
to rapid change. 

While the world and its affairs are 
enlarged by discovery and invention, 
the human mind remains of the same 
calibre. Men arc not cleverer today than 
in the times of Alexander or Augustus or 
Napoleon. The world produces now no 
men superior to those of ancient days. 
The World War threw up no statesman 
or soldier to rank with the great ones 
of history, but the generals and admirals 
who took part in it handled better 
weapons provided by science, and made 
bigger. mistakes because they handled 
bigger forces. • 

HPiius the world and each citizen of the 
* world have good need to beware of 
the effect of the craze for speed on huge 
and uninstructed populations. The 
quality of life, so’ far from improving 
with the speed, may easily suffer. 

Here and there thoughtful men are 
beginning to speak of Human Sanctu¬ 
aries, abodes of peace where the mind 
may find rest and tranquillity; and we 
may wonder, perhaps, if the* old idea of' 
the monastery may come back again. 
More surprising things have happened,: 
and the world moves much in cycles. 

That is not to say that speed has not 
its good uses. By all means let us be 
speedy in well-doing, making full use 
of the day because the night is coming. 
What we have to avoid is aimless speed 
and the abuse of what we call progress. 
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Girl Runners • Cleaning the Mersey Tunnel • Street of Lamps 



On the Skyline—Members of London athletic clubs for girls enjoying a run across Wimbledon Common, 



Cleaning the Mersey Tunnel—This remarkable machine has been designed specially for 
cleaning the arched roof of the Mersey Tunnel. As the lorry moves along flapping cloths 
run up and down the bow-shaped structure, and a hose is played on the roof. 



In the West Country—Bringing in a barrowload of apples from a Somerset orchard. 
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A Brave Host Facing Fate 

THE PITIFUL LOT OF OUR STRICKEN PEOPLE 

Four Men Go Out To See the 
Tragic Areas of Our Country 

WHAT THEY WOULD DO TO SAVE THE SITUATION 
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THE DEAN CONFESSES 

How He Outwitted 
the Navy 

DR HEWLETT JOHNSON’S 
CHINESE ADVENTURE 

The Dean of Canterbury, Dr Hewlett 
Johnson, has been making confession, 
telling of the occasion when he “ put 
the wind, up the British Navy.” 

It was when he went to China and 
sent back his vivid reports of the 
devastations brought by the floods that 
people in England at last realised what 
suffering was. there and gave so 
generously to the China Relief Fund. 

Dr Johnson knew that he must be 
free to wander everywhere, but the 
British Navy had been told to look 
after him and naturally wanted to tie 
him to its apron strings (if a navy has 
apron strings). So the Dean had to 
resort to strategy to escape. He was 
sorry*to cause the Navy any anxiety, 
blit it had to be. The Dean gave the 
Navy the slip and went up to Tibet, 
2000 miles from the sea. 

A Missionary’s Road 

He saw the great flood area; he 
travelled 1400 miles in a truck along 
Marco Polo's route, and was thrilled to 
find the ten-mile road which a missionary 
began with his own hand, for he saw in 
its continuance one means of breaking 
the back of opium, banditry, and 
lawlessness, just as the road itself breaks 
the barrier between Central Asia and 
the coast. 

The Dean is well able to look after 
himself, and is quite unused to being 
pampered. . The last time we made the 
pilgrimage 'to Canterbury we found him 
sleeping, as he always does, in the open 
turret of his home, with his head almost 
out of the open doorway. No one else 
goes up into this turret, and the Dean 
makes his own bed. 

But the Navy worried over him, 
and telegram after telegram was sent 
after him. ” Fortunately,” says the 
Dean, ” I only received them when I 
got back.” It is so often the best way 
with telegrams, and in this case no harm 
was done, but very much good instead. 

MIXED UP 

Nature’s Autumn Manoeuvres 

At Widford in Essex the other day 
half of a chestnut tree was in full bloom, 
while the other part was not only bare 
but seemed to be dead. It bloomed in 
the same way last year. 

Nature is even more full of vagaries 
this year than ever. A pine martin 
has been found nesting, strawberries 
and raspberries have lately been picked, 
fruit trees are in bloom, and gardens 
are full of flowers out-of-season, and the 
hedgerows too. Even in bleak spots 
amid the hills and moors of Yorkshire 
we can see laburnums again in bloom, 
a rowan tree with both flowers and 
scarlet berries, and roses blooming 
cheerfully through the frozen snow, 
both standards and bushes ! 

Yet the ground is too hard for the 
birds, which crowd excitedly round 
the bird tables. 


LORD RUNCIMAN CARRIES ON 

Lord Runciman, the 87-year-old ship¬ 
owner., has placed an order for a 9000- 
ton motor cargo ship with a Sunderland 
shipbuilder. 

These are some of his reasons for 
building a boat he could really do 
without. It is going to be a bad winter, 
with many folk out of work; his order 
will employ some of them. The shipyard 
in question has for years been experi¬ 
menting on a new type of engine, and 
has produced one as economical as 
can be produced at present, and Lord 
Runciman is a firm believer in encour¬ 
aging honest effort. 

If losses are to be borne, lie would 
rather bear them himself than know 
that poorer people are doing it. 


'T’iie Government now knows the 
f special problems associated with 
the depressed areas in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and has wisely published the 
reports of the four men who were sent 
out to investigate the conditions in the 
four worst areas. 

To the social student there is not much 
that is new to learn about the state of 
the people and the industries in which 
they found employment a few years ago. 
Nor, indeed, are many of the remedies 
suggested new ones. Certainly they arc 
not ‘new to readers of the C.N., for we 
have urged many times the very 
schemes for amelioration which the four 
Commissioners declare to be essential. 

Few State papers could make such 
sad reading as these, and they evidently 
made sad writing too, for there is not a 
shadow of doubt that what they saw 
wrung the hearts of these Commissioners 
to their depths. This feeling for the 
present hopelessness of life without pros¬ 
pect of work will be shared by all, and 
we hope all our readers will do their best 
to encourage the Government to put in 
hand the carefully thought out plans 
advocated in these papers. 

Behind the Hills 

One of the things making for content¬ 
ment is undoubtedly a free choice of 
where to live, and, quite apart from the 
immense cost involved in moving whole 
families from one district to another, 
there is a sentimental attachment to 
neighbourhood which it is difficult to 
overcome. For instance, Mr J. C. C. 
Davidson, who visited the west of Cum¬ 
berland, stresses the fact that the county 
is a lovely one, to which the inhabitants 
are deeply attached, while its remoteness 
behind a high range of hills has made its 
mark on the native and enabled him to 
preserve the staunch character, good 
physique, and independence which have 
helped him to retain in a high degree the 
virtues of good citizenship and a sense of 
responsibility. . 

The unemployed, he adds, are often 
here associated with local government, 
carrying on with just the same standards 
of economy and prudence that might be 
expected in a prosperous area. 

We meet with the same proud spirit 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire, in 
Durham, and on the banks of the Clyde. 
Indeed Scotland will not admit the 
existence of any derelict areas, though 
she is terribly hit industrially. 

Though the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants in the areas still show a brave face 
to the world there is no doubt that pro¬ 
longed unemployment is destroying 
confidence and self-respect, sapping 
nervous strength and the power of resis¬ 
tance, so that it often happens that when 
a man gets a chance of work again he is 
not strong enough for the change. 

A Few Figures 

A few figures from the Reports show 
how tragic the position is, and has been 
for far too long. Over 10,000 of the 
33,800 insured men workers in West 
Cumberland arc unemployed, 61 per 
cent of the workers of Maryport being 
idle in spite of the fact that numbers 
of them are skilled craftsmen. In the 
Durham area, despite the fact that 
nearly 150,000 (one in ten) of the people 
migrated between 1921 and 1931, unem¬ 
ployment is still so pronounced that last 
June 148,000 people were wholly out of 
work, 63,000 having had no work to do 
for over two years, and more than 9000 
for over five years. 

Captain Euan Wallace, the large- 
hearted member of the Government who 
investigated this area, records that in 


the little village of Butterknowlo one in 
three of the workers have been idle for 
over five years. Sir Wyndham Portal 
paints no better picture for South Wales, 
nor does Sir Arthur Rose for Lanark¬ 
shire and other districts in Scotland. 

All the reports stress the terrible effect 
unemployment has on the younger men 
and women, though naturally they are 
more likely to find employment in any 
work that is going. Whatever is done 
there are 5000 young Welshmen whose 
outlook at home has no prospects at all, 
in the Durham area there are x6,000 who 
have no prospect of work this year, while 
in the Scottish area 60,000 is the total. 
A Partial Solution 

The Commissioners have been definite 
about what they would like to see done 
to cure or relieve the desperate situation. 
All point to the land as a partial solu¬ 
tion, with organised work, whether on 
the small holding system or on a large 
scale principle. Afforestation would 
form part of the programme. There is 
also a general agreement in the Reports 
for the encouragement of new industries 
to take the place of those industries 
which are never likely to be as prosperous 
as they were before. 

Each of these Reports contains special 
points which* may be applicable not 
only to the area investigated, but to 
the other three areas as well. Sir 
Wyndham Portal, for instance, suggests 
that a financial adviser should be 
appointed to look into the supply of 
extra capital for smaller industries to 
which it might make all the difference. 
He also suggests that a sugar beet 
factory would help Pembroke. Besides 
asking for priority in shipbuilding for the 
Clyde area and for a considerable 
measure of land drainage work, the 
Scottish Commissioner, Sir Arthur Rose, 
looks forward to low-temperature carbon¬ 
isation of coal as a help to Lanarkshire, 
but he also places his finger on the 
change in policy which possibly will 
provide the only real solution, and this is 
that reduction in tariffs and other 
hindrances to international trade would 
go far to remedy matters. Mr Davidson 
advocates a more intensive campaign 
for training centres, and asks for the 
development of Whitehaven harbour to 
give the industries more economic outlet. 

Drastic Methods 

Lastly wc come to the extremely 
interesting report of Captain Euan 
Wallace. Advocating drastic methods 
which will make old-fashioned members 
of his party sit up and rub their eyes, 
he proposes the unification of mining 
royalties, the linking up of the several 
local authorities into larger councils, 
a State Grant to reduce the cost of 
public assistance to the level in more 
prosperous areas, the clearance of 
factory sites by the Government or by 
a Development Company, the tunnelling 
of a roadway under the Tyne at a cost 
of ^1,300,000, the development of the 
river at Jarrow, a special housing scheme 
and the appointment of a Commissioner 
to coordinate all the schemes put in hand. 

Captain Wallace also looks forward to 
the five-day week, earlier old-age pen¬ 
sions, and limitations of juveniles and 
women in industry as possible. He 
suggests, too, that the time has come 
for some form of the national planning 
of industry. He has seen that the con¬ 
dition of England's workers is a national 
question which the nation must remedy. 
It remains to be seen what steps the 
Government will take, but there is much 
hope that vigorous action of some kind 
will follow on these profoundly moving 
documents. 
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JUSTICE TO THE ENDS 
OF THE EARTH 

WHY A BLACKFELLOW IS 
NOT TO DIE 

Story of a Trial and a Tragedy 
at Port Darwin 

ABOVE SUSPICION 

Far away at Port Darwin, known so 
well to our lonely flying-men, a man is 
to live who was to die. 

He was one of Australia’s Blacks, 
an aboriginal of the Northern Territory, 
one of those children of the wild of 
whom our C.N, friend Mrs Daisy Bates 
has so often told us, and of whom she 
must have spoken to the Duke of 
Gloucester in the conversation they had 
not long ago. They are simple merry 
people whose childishness sometimes 
breaks out into an outburst of savagery. 
Conflict of Evidence 

Tacldar the aboriginal slew a police¬ 
man who was inquiring into a crime of 
which the tribe was suspected. While 
doing so the policeman, as the evidence 
appeared to show, handcuffed some of 
the women. To the native mind this 
appeared an outrage of the worst kind, 
for to the Blackfcllows women arc 
sacred. Constable McColl was killed. 
When the case came for trial there was 
a conflict of evidence as to what had 
happened before the constable was killed 
and what Tacldar had said in extenuation 
of his deed. 

The counsel was said to have wrongly 
informed the court of what Tacldar 
told him, and the judge, in addressing 
the jury, summed up strongly against 
the prisoner and neglected to suggest to 
them the effect on the uncivilised native 
mind of the policeman's action in 
handcuffing the women. The jury 
were led to look on the case as one 
where, if they did not convict Tacldar, 
an undeserved imputation would be cast 
on the dead man. So Tacldar was 
sentenced to death, 

A Free Man 

But after sentence had been passed 
an appeal on his behalf was made to the 
High Court of the Commonwealth at 
Melbourne. This Supreme Court, while 
well aware of the impression that must 
be created if a native should escape the 
consequences of killing a white police¬ 
man in the execution of what he con¬ 
sidered his duty, determined that it was 
even more important that no shadow 
of suspicion should rest on the fairness 
of the trial of any man, black or white. 
It was of the very highest importance, 
the Court held, that the natives should 
feci confident in the spirit of justice 
of the ruling race. 

In consequence the conviction was 
quashed and Tacldar is a free man. 
He is a dramatic example of British 
justice reaching to the ends of the Earth. 

WORK OF A CITY 
The Great Inspection 

The Health Report of a great city 
contains some strange items. That just 
issued by Manchester for 1933 is no 
exception. 

For instance, there are 62 farms in 
the city, owning 1570 cows. There are 
279 horse-drawn barges, and 133 cara¬ 
vans, 4462 horses, and 247 ponies and 
donkeys live and work in the city. 
The authorities had to sweep 900 
million square yards of streets, yet 
found time to plant 9000 trees round 
their sanatorium in Wales, produce 
/3000 worth of milk, eggs, and vege¬ 
tables at their own farm, and destroy 8000 
rabbits condemned in shops in the area. 

Visits necessary to maintain proper 
supervision over the people’s food, 
from chip-shops to ice-cream barrows; 
run into tens of thousands. 
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A CELESTIAL 
MYSTERY 

IS HIDALGO A WORLD 
OR A COMET? 

An Interesting Problem That 
May Be Settled This Winter 

THE ATTRACTION OF JUPITER 

t By the C.N. Astronomer 

The reappearance of that strange 
celestial body Hidalgo, found recently 
after receding into oblivion for about 
12 \ years, has reawakened the problem 
as to whether it is a little world or a 
comet. 

It is a faint object, about 150 million 
miles away, but during this winter is 
expected to attain’ about eleventh or 
twelfth magnitude, and being favourably 
placed for observation through the most 
powerful telescopes its identity may be 
settled by 
spectroscopy, 
since a comet's 
light is differ¬ 
ent from that 
reflected from 
a planet. 

1 If Hidalgo 
proves to be a comet its name will have 
to go, together with its asteroid appella¬ 
tion 944, 

Now, while over 2000 of these planet¬ 
oids or asteroids have been discovered 
and the exact orbits of about 1220 are 
known, Hidalgo is unique in many ways. 

As Dr A. C. D. Crommelin has 
pointed out, Hidalgo is classed as a 
planet owing to its stellar appearance, 
but it resembles a comet in the details 
of its orbit. . 

If it is a world it cannot be more 
than from 20 to 30 miles in diameter; 
if it is a comet possessing a coma, or tail, 
this, unless of great magnitude, would 
be invisible at its great distance. So 
the stellar point may be the meteoric 
nucleus of a comet and not the solid 
body of a tiny world. 

Hidalgo behaves precisely like a comet, 
for while at perihelion it approaches to 
within 190 million miles of the Sun, and 
recedes at aphelion to about 880 million 
miles, nearly as far as Saturn’s orbit. 

The oval orbit of Hidalgo consists of an 
ellipse which exceeds in eccentricity 
that of many comets. Moreover, the 
plane of this orbit is tilted to ah angle of 
43 degrees to the ecliptic; and so, as 
f we can see from the star-map, where 
Hidalgo's present path is shown, it does 
not follow the ecliptic path taken by the 
planets generally, but is travelling at an 
angle which on this occasion will cause 
Hidalgo eventually to pass over our 
heads in Britain. 

This is a course no other planet ever 
takes, though comets frequently do. It 
will happen in April next but during 
daylight hours. 

A Singular Curve 

At present Hidalgo is due south and 
high in the heavens at about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, being in the position 
shown by the X on the star-map and 
following a course slightly to the left of 
the Great Square of Pegasus. Its path 
during the past month, together with 
that it is expected to follow during the 
next few weeks, is indicated; the 
singular curve depicted is due to per¬ 
spective caused by the Earth's motion 
relative to that of Hidalgo. 

The present path of Hidalgo has been 
found to be slightly different from that 
computed from its last visit in 1921. 

. This is due to the attraction of the great 
planet Jupiter, which in the course of 
ages may modify the orbit of Hidalgo. 
Though approaching so near to Saturn's 
orbit it can, however, never come near 
to Saturn itself. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Death of James Hogg 

NOVEMBER 21 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, was born in 1770 and 
died November 21, 1835 - Wordsworth in his 
tribute to Hogg’s memory sadly recalls the 
passing also of Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, Crabbe, 
and Felicia Hemails. 

hen first, descending from the 
moorlands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to 
shed 

Their golden leaves upon the path¬ 
ways. 

My steps the Border-minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no 
longer, 

Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet's eyes. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain- 
summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

OFF TO TRISTAN 
C.E. For the Loneliest Island 

A letter from Tristan da Cunlia is 
almost as rare as the ships which call 
at this loneliest of South Atlantic 
islands, but such a letter is now on the 
Editor's desk from Mr Harold Wilde, 
the island’s parson. 

He tells us of the welcome given to 
the C.N.s we sent on the boat with him, 
and of how they and the Children's 
Shakespeare are read to these island 
children, who now have a day school for 
the first time in the island's history, 

“ If only we had a copy of the 
Children's Encyclopedia, 1 'says the letter; 
and just as soon as a boat touches their 
shores they will have one, for wc are 
only too glad that this far-away school 
should be founded on* the C.E., and a 
set is waiting for the next boat. 

It is now about 25. years since the 
copy of the first fortnightly part of the 
C.E. went but to the island ; today, 
when the complete set goes, the encyclo¬ 
pedia has the distinction of being 
the most widely - printed encyclopedia 
in the world. 

With a clergyman, a wireless, and a 
school the islanders begin to feci very 
much part of the big world. Very 
different it was when Mrs Martha Green 
was bom on the island 97 years ago, 
one of the many children of Alexander 
Cotton, who came in 1821 from St 
Helena, where he had guarded Napoleon's 
house till the emperor's death. 

Her name arrived on the island in 
1835, in the shape of a Dutch fisherman 
called Peter Green. The 97-year-old, 
whose death is the latest news from 
Tristan, was the mother of Mrs Frances 
Repetto, who, with her son William, 
practically rules this little community 
of about 150 people. 


ART IN INDUSTRY 
Exhibition at Burlington House 

January is to see the opening of a 
British Exhibition of Art in Industry 
at Burlington House. 

It is not too soon, for such exhibitions 
have long been known on the Continent. 

The exhibits are to be grouped in 
many classes, ranging from glass to 
domestic hardware and from lighting 
gear to furnishing fabrics. 

Such a show should do much for the 
benefit of British industry. 


WINTER PLANS FOR 
MOK AND MOINA 

NO MORE HOT-HOUSE 
PAMPERING 

The Gorillas Given Free Access 
To Their Open-Air Cage 

LONELY LYNX FINDS A 
COMPANION 

s 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

This "winter Mok and Moina, the Zoo's 
gorillas, are to be at liberty to enjoy the 
fresh air. 

Ever since they came to the menagerie, 
just.over two years ago, they have led a. 
pampered hot-house life. Even during 
the summer they have only been allowed 
to go out of doors on warm days, while 
in winter they have, always been firmly, 
sealed in their indoor home. 

Now a great change has taken place. 
Mok and Moina ‘are to be allowed to 
have access to their open-air cage every 
day throughout the winter from 11 a.m. 
until 3.30 p.m. except when the weather 
happens to be foggy or very wet. 
Whether they go out of doors or remain 
inside will. be left entirely to them to 
decide. 

The Indoor Cage 

If in mid-winter they decide to go out 
of doors on really cold days their indoor 
cage will be heated to a higher tempera¬ 
ture than usual and a hot drink will be 
kept ready for them the moment they 
go indoors. 

Many tropical animals can go out of 
doors all through the winter if they have 
a well-heated indoor apartment to which 
they can return at will. The Bristol Zoo 
has a gorilla who goes outside in all 
weathers and even plays in the snow, 
and he always enjoys the best of health. 

The Zoo is taking the greatest care to 
prevent Mok and Moina from catching 
colds from visitors. The glass partition 
in front of their indoor cage will be kept 
firmly in position when the apes are 
inside and no keeper suffering from a 
cold will be allowed to help to open and 
close the sliding walls of their home. 

For some time the menagerie has had 
two lonely male lynx on its hands. One 
of them—Ralph—lost his mate, some 
eighteen months ago and a new lynx 
imported to be a companion for him 
proved to be another male animal. Then 
came the discovery that two other 
Northern lynx in the menagerie who were 
nicknamed Millie and Bobby were 
females. So Bobby's name was changed 
to Jessie ’and .she was introduced to 
Ralph, while Peter was moved into 
Millie's den to console her for the loss of 
her sister. 

Four Good Companions 

Peter and Millie made friends at once, 
and within a few minutes of their first 
meeting were playing together- with a 
wooden ball. . Jessie and Ralph also 
approved of one another when they were 
introduced. 

At first, however, Jessie-was disposed 
to criticise. She walked round and round 
the den and occasionally snarled quietly 
as though finding fault with its shape and 
fittings. 

At length Ralph began to resent her 
attitude. He went up to her and knocked 
her with his head. She retaliated in the 
same fashion, but immediately after¬ 
wards she ceased to prowl round the 
den and made no more disparaging re¬ 
marks about her new home. 


Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For 13s a year you may send the 
C.N . each week to any child on Earth 



When Bedtime 
Comes 


C LOSE your eyes, Dolly darling . , . 
Peggy’s given you your 4 Ovaltine,’ 
so that you will have a boo’ful sleep ”... 
And now Peggy, too, will have her 
bedtime cup of delicious 4 Ovaltine 
and very soon she will arrive safely in 
the Land of Nod. 

Long experience proves that 4 Ovaltine ’ 
is the very best of ‘‘good-night” 
beverages for growing children. 
* Ovaltine * not only quickly induces 
sound, natural sleep, but it provides all 
the * nutritive properties required for 
building up body, nerves and brain, and 
for re-creating the energy and vitality 
which children expend so prodigally. 

4 Ovaltine ’ is all health-giving nourish¬ 
ment, scientifically prepared by exclusive 
processes from the highest qualities of 
malt, milk and eggs. For these reasons 
4 Ovaltine * definitely stands in a class 
by itself. Although imitations are 
made to look like 4 Ovaltine,’ there are 
extremely important differences. 

Unlike imitations, 1 Ovaltine * 
does not contain any Household 
Sugar to give it bulk and to reduce 
the cost . Furthermore, it does 
not contain Starch . Nor does it 
contain Chocolate, or a large 
percentage of Cocoa . 

Because of its supreme merit, ‘Ovaltine ’ 
is the regular day-time and bed-time 
beverage in countless thousands of happy, 
healthy homes. 



Gives Robust Health 


Prices in Gt . Britain and N . Ireland 
1/1. 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

TC6a 
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ARE SAFETY PROJECTORS 
&-TAKE 



9-5 M/M NON-INFLAMMABLE SAFETY FILMS 


ALL FILMS ARE 

JUVENILE 
STORIES — 



EVERY FILM A 
COMPLETE EPISODE 

That’s one great improve¬ 
ment this year! Juvenile 
stories showing famous film 
stars , . . Charlie Chaplin, 
Harold • Lloyd, Felix the 
Cat and' Stan Laurel, etc. 
No more disappointing, un¬ 
finished and uninteresting 
clippings! 

You have a choice of 3 sizes 
of Safety Films: 

15 ft. length, 1/6 each 
30 ft. length, 3/6 each 
60 ft. length, 6/- each 

There are nearly 50 Films 
to choose from—all specially 
selected for children. This 
sets a hall-mark on “Bing 
British *\ and gives every 
family tip-top home-movies, 
at very little cost. 


H ERE’S your big chance to entertain 
the family and have the jolliest 
evenings yourself, with a modern Home 
Cinema. ^ 

Look at the smart lines and tempting 
prices of this year’s Models. There is 
a choice of six : two for A.C. Mains and 
four operated from batteries and they 
are all smartly finished in crystalline 
casing. The films are all non-inflammable 
and perfectly safe. You can stage a 
show of all your favourite film stars and 
direct an evening’s programme worthy 
of the big Cinema Operators. 

Don’t envy them in their projection room 
this Xmas ; do an expert and exciting 
job yourself! 

ASK FOR AN ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET . 




THE RED LIGHT 


A My stery Story 
By John Mowbray 


PRICES OF 
BATTERY MODELS 

7 / 6 ; 17^6 

and 25^ ** 

MAINS MODELS 

22^6; 30^ 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 

-THE SIGN OF QUALITY 
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CHAPTER 33 
Harbour Makes Up His Mind 

At twelve o'clock that same morning 
** Deane brought the Sixth Room the 
latest news about Dunstable. 

" As you know," he began, "it is Crit- 
tall's case over again. It seems that 
Dunstable remembers borrowing that key, 
but not a single thing more until he woke 
up, so to speak, and remembered again that 
he had to take the key back. Fie hadn't 
been knocked about. There are no signs 
of injury." 

" What's the Head going to do ? " Wilde 
inquired. 

" Well, Lakin says that will depend upon 
Mr John Gravesend. Fle's the man with 
the say." 

" And if I were in John Gravesend’s 
shoes," Deane said emphatically, " I'd have 
no rumpus which might easily smash up 
his school; I'd get to the bottom of it my 
own way. Moreover, yo\i take it from me 
that’s how he’ll decide." 

" You know more than you're telling 
us," laughed Wilde. 

" Well, I do," Deane confided. " John 
Gravesend went off last night to see 
Dunstable's people and ask them to leave 
the matter with him for the present. For 
his own sake, of course, and the school's. 
Meanwhile Dr Benson will look after 
Dunstable, who is more likely to recover his 
memory in these surroundings, and is going 
to be kept quiet awhile in the San." 

Channing had been reflecting. " Just so," 
he remarked, " But you'd have thought 
that Dunstable's people would want their 
own doctor to have a look at him ? " 

This proved correct. They learned 
shortly that Dunstable’s doctor had arrived 
for a consultation with Dr Benson, and next 
that Dunstable was to remain at the school 
till the end of the term.' " Then," Deane 
told them, " if lie hasn’t recovered his 
memory he may leave for good. And I 
understand they’ve got much the same plan 
for Crittall." 

That afternoon instructions came from 
the Housemasters that the boys were to 
forget all about the mysterious occurrence. 
They were assured that Mr Gravesend had 
taken it up. 

But there was one who was hardly likely 
to forget all about it. This was Harbour. 
He said not a word, but his purpose was 
fixed. “ Vd like to see a shock making me 
turn a hair , Harbour ! " That assertion of 
Dunstable’s as they came from the quarry 
was ringing afresh in his ears ! 

When he had started his secret investiga¬ 
tions in the wood and in the quarry Harbour 
had set his sturdy teeth into this business. 
He would worry it and worry it till it was 
done with. 

Without a word to anyone he began to 
think hard. And as he sat torturing his 
brain most suddenly he started up, wide- 
eyed and rigid. For a glimmer of light was 
showing : not from the quarry and not 
from the wood, but from inside the school. 
Just the faintest little shimmer of light 
through liis darkness. 

He might be wrong, but—but—and this 
but kept dinning at his intelligence as he 
groped his way, so to speak, toward that 
pin-point of light—was it not possible that 
the clue to these terrible happenings must 
be searched for, not outside, but inside 
the school. Was someone inside the school 
at the bottom of the mystery ? 

Then encouragement rushed over him in a 
flood. Was Gastalin the insider in the know ? 

But there came the crux. Whatever good 
would it be to tax Gastalin straight out ? 
He would only deny it. Suspicion would 
arrive nowhere without some evidence. 

And no convincing evidence would be 
secured if Gastalin, or whoever it was, got the 
faintest inkling of any move on his track. 

He turned this over and over, but no 
way revealed itself. But the next morning 
he saw his way, the only way, clear as the 
day—so clear and yet so startling that it 
appalled him. 

Well, the school came first. The school 
counted most. No individual counted a 
straw in comparison. lie would do it 

CHAPTER 34 
The Head Receives Visitors 

HTiie news of Ilarbour's disappearance 
A that evening burst upon the school 
with more than the force of a thunderclap. 
It stunned them as it spread round. 

Mr Mason took instant action. As soon 
as he heard that nothing had been heard of 
Harbour since' tea he set Dendy and the 
male servants scouring the grounds, while 
the masters combed every corner and nook 


of the buildings. Then he organised three 
search parties among the masters, with 
instruction to press their inquiries outside 
the school. 

It was while lie was waiting that there 
came a tap on his door, and Deane appeared 
with two shrinking forms in his train. 
Neither Truman nor Popplestonc felt any 
relish for the business which had projected 
them into the Presence; so they stood 
with hanging heads while Deane told then- 
story for them. 

The Head's face remained empty of all 
expression while he was listening, but as 
soon as Deane had finished he leaned back 
in his chair and looked very steadily at 
Truman and Popplcstone. 

"So if I understand Deane aright," he 
remarked at last, breaking the silence, 

" you two young persons went downstairs 
in the middle of last night and thought you 
saw Arnold in his old study ? " 

" Yes, sir. We think it was Arnold, sir," 
answered Truman. " But it was the night 
before last, sir." 

" Do either of you suffer from night* 
mares ? " . 

"No, sir," piped Popplcstone. 

" Do you walk in your sleep at all ? ” 

" Oh, no, sir," they assured him. 

The Head leaned forward. " I suppose 
you were startled ? " he uttered. 

They gaped. Of course tliey had been 
startled ! Who would not have been, 
considering that Arnold had disappeared 
more than four months ago ? 

" Before you thought you saw Arnold 
had you been startled ? " 

" Before, sir ? " 

" You heard me, Truman. Were you 
already in a frightened condition at the 
time that you imagined you perceived 
Arnold ? " 

" Yes," • owned Truman, faltering, " I 
daresay we were, sir. Because we had heard 
the mysterious footsteps before that." 

" Ah," said the Head, exchanging a 
glance with Deane. " Then you weren't 
really in a fit state to know whom you saw. 
Now don't you think that accounts for it ? " 

" Sir, it might do," Truman admitted. 

" Especially as you were practically in 
darkness." 

" Why, yes, sir," said Truman. 

Then the Head turned to Popplcstone. 
" What do you say ? " lie asked him. 

This caused Popplestonc to start violently. 
In a grudging voice he mumbled, " I say 
what Truman says, sir. I mean if we were 
both too jumpy, we were, sir. But I'm 
certain the voice was like Arnold’s, sir." 

" You agree with Truman that most 
likely you were mistaken ? " 

" If you say so, sir," stammered Popplc¬ 
stone. 

The Flead was smiling. His eyes sought 
Deane’s eyes again. " Well, there it is, 
then," he said. " Just imagination. A 
guilty conscience, Deane; that was all 
that was wrong with them. Of course, you'll 
ask Mr Lakin to punish them for breaking 
out of their dormitory; and, another 

thing-" The Head paused. " Another 

thing, Deane, They must not repeat their 
wild story." 

" Sir," Deane exclaimed, " that’s the 
trouble. They have spread it already. It 
was only when I heard it going all round 
East House that, as Mr Lakin is off with the 
searchers, I felt I had better bring them 
straight off to yourself, sir." 

The Head's smile was fading. " But this 
is preposterous, Deane I Have you boys 
become such a pack of credulous donkeys 
as to swallow a wild-goose story like this? 
Now mark me, Deane," the Head continued 
severely, " you will pass the word on, not 
only in East House but in the other Houses, 
that if any boy is heard retailing this rubbish 
he will have to account to myself." Then he 
beckoned Arnold and Truman right up to 
his table. " As for you two," he pronounced 
with a very grave air, " if I hear that you 
have uttered another word of this silliness 
you will find yourselves in very hot water; I 
warn you. Now go," he commanded. 

But he kept Deane back for a moment. 
" Deane," he said quietly, " you had better 
find out who the person in Gastalin's study 
actually was. Ask Mr Lakin to see to that, 
will you ? ” 

And Deane went out, deep in thought. 

There was another visitor waiting in the 
Head's ante-room, who shot a quick, 
questioning glance at Deane as he passed 
her, and then, smothering a sigh, stepped 
into the study. Mrs Verity was looking 
anxious and pale ; there were dark rings 
under her eyes which hinted. at sleepless¬ 
ness: She declined a chair and. came to her 
business at once. 

Continued on page 18 
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MEW FEATURES FOR 1934-5 


The Products of Meccano Ltd. are always improving and then 4 range is increased year after year. 
This year Meccano Products include many new features and new ideas, which’will make 1934 a better 
Meccano year than ever. No matter in which branch of engineering or science you maybe interested, 
the products of Meccano Ltd. bring it to you in model form. They are more than mere toys and will 
enable you to spend many fascinating hours. - 

THE NEW 

MECCANO 

Engineering for Boys 

This year Meccano parts are beautifully finished in gold-bronze and brilliant colours. This makes all Meccano 
models more attractive than ever before. The instruction books, which are included with every Outfit, 
contain many new and improved working models. Prices from 5 /- to 410 /-. 




MECCANO DINKY BUILDER 

The newMoccanoDinky Builder is a fascinating constructional toy specially designed 
for younger boys and girls. The parts, tastefully enamelled’in jade green and salmon 
pink, are fitted together in a simple and ingenious manner without the use of any nuts 
and bolts, giving results that are attractive and of exceptional interest. 

Prices 5/- and 7/6. 

MECCANO MOTOR CAR OUTFITS 

If you've never built and raced a 
Meccano Motor Car you don’t know 
what thrills are I These perfect racing 
models will travel far and fast under 
their own power. 

Prices 13/6 and 25/-. 

I11 addition to these Constructional 
Outfits there is a fine ready-built 
Clockwork Model. Price 6/6. 

MECCANO AEROPLANE OUTFITS 

With a Meccano Aeroplane Outfit you 
can build many different types of air¬ 
craft exactly as a real aircraft engineer 
would build them. All Meccano models 
are true to type. There are three 
different colour schemes to choose 
from. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

HORNBY SPEED BOATS 

Have you ever seen a real speed boat 
tearing across the water ? That's 
just how Hornby Speed Boats go. 
They win all the races on the local 
ponds 1 Beautifully finished in smart 
colours. 

Prices from 2/11 to 16/6. 

MECCANO DINKY TOYS 

Meccano Dinky Toys are the most realistic and the most attractive models in 
miniature ever produced. 

One of the most important additions recently made is a scale model of the Cunard- 
Whitc Star Liner " Queen Mary/’ This is a magnificent model of the world’s largest 
ocean liner. Then there are Aeroplanes, Motor Cars, Warships, Train Sets, Motor 
Vehicles and many others, all beautifully finished in colours. You will enjoy collecting 
these charming scale models. Prices of Sets from 9d. to 6/6. . 

mm Foil THESE SPLENDID BOOKS 

Here arc two fine books that every boy should have : (1) The new Meccano Book of 
24 pages mostly in full colours, describes all the Meccano Products. Price 2d. from 
your dealer or 3|d. post free from us. (2) The Hornby Book of Trains contains 64 
pages, 18.of which deal with the story of railways. In addition it gives details and 
prices of train sets and also of separate articles. Price 3d. from your dealer 
or 4^1. from us. 

Manufactured by 

LTD. {DEPT. 27). .BInns KoacL LIVERPOOL 13. 


ftORNBY 

TRAINS 


Electric and 
Clockwork 




This year there is a greatly increased range of electric trams. 
There arc electric locomotives with patented devices for starting, 
stopping, or reversing at any part of the track and their speed 
regulated from a central control. In addition the standard range 
of clockwork trains is available—better than ever. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15 /- to 75 /-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/11 to 65 /-. 

MECCANO KEMEX OUTFITS 

Explore the wonders of chemistry in your own home laboratory 
with a Meccano Kemex Outfit. Prices from 5 /- to 25 /-. 

MECCANO ELEKTRON OUTFITS 

If you are interested in electricity, you must <}iave a Meccano 
Elcktron Outfit, These Outfits contain full equipment and in¬ 
structions for carrying out important experiments in magnetism, 
static electricity and current electricity. 

Prices from 6/6 to 21/-. 


MECCANO 

PRODUCTS 

All British 
All Guaranteed 
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for INDOOR 

FLIGHTS TRY 
the TADPOLE 


This is a really satisfactory indoor aeroplane which you can fly 
I in any size of room. It rises off the floor or table, or off its own 
, box. No trouble to wind—it has its own high-speed winder 
box, complete with a spare motor. Wing span 8 ins. 

■Duration of flight 30 seconds. The Tadpole is 
at your toyshops now, and the price is only 

BRITISH MADE BY INTERNATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT LTD. 

Sole Concessionaires : 

LINES BROS. LTD., Tri-ang Works, London, S.W.I9. 




I’m* 

Mother’s 






Continued from page 10 

“ This is a distressing business about 
Harbour, sir/' she began. . 

The Head nodded. 1 " Yes,” he agreed. 
" He is under your charge, isn't he ? ” 

** Certainly. He is one of my boys in 
East House," Mrs Verity replied with a cold 
intonation. For the Head's dry rejoinder 
had appeared to reflect upon the care which, 
as Matron, she took of her charges. “ Cer¬ 
tainly he is in East House, sir," she repeated. 
" Otherwise I should hardly intrude upon 
you." 

" Yes. Well ? " said the Head. 

" I wish to tell you that the night before 
last I heard someone," said Mrs Verity, 

'‘ moving in East House." . 

The Head raised his eyebrows. " Do you 
mean after bedtime ? " lie asked. 

“ I mean after midnight," Mrs Verity 
answered. 

“ Did you go down to see who it was ? " 

" I did. Not at first, though. When I 
went down I found nobody." 

“ You told Mr La kin ? " 

“ No; I thought that very likely I had 
dreamed it." 

“ Then what is the bearing, please, of 
your report now ? " 

" This," said Mrs Verity, with a quick 
breath, while the Head leaned back and 
regarded her with the same intent, steady 
look which just now he had been fixing on 
Truman and Popplcstone. “ Last'night I 
thought I heard the same'noise, Mr Mason. 
A sound as if someone was moving about in 
one of the studies." 

" Last night! " 

" Yes, last night as well. I went down 
almost immediately. There was nothing. 
•But I stayed awake listening till morning." 

The Head's face betrayed nothing. ** Mrs 
Verity, tell me," he answered, " are you 
associating Harbour's disappearance with 
these—-er—nocturnal noises, if I may call 
them so ? " 

I think that is more for you to judge 
than for me," she said. “ I have told you 
what I heard-" 

" Or imagined you heard. Come, I don’t 
want you to consider me unsympathetic, 
but does anyone exist who has never heard 
some noise in the night, a creaking stair or 
a flapping shutter and so forth, some sound 
or the other that meant nothing at all." 

" Mr Mason, may I ask if you have read 
the history of Bodlands ? " 


" What history is* that, Mrs Verity ? " 

" The many strange tales about the estate 
and the manor which have been collected 
from time to time in books that deal parti¬ 
cularly with legends and superstitions." 

" Oh, those,! "he said lightly. 

" It does not appear to be wholly hear¬ 
say," she reminded him. " There is evidence, 
more or less, of some very queer happenings." 

The I-Icad preserved silence, 

"If queer things have happened once they 
can happen again," said Mrs Verity, drop¬ 
ping her voice. 

- " Unquestionably. But it all depends on 
the if” 

With this he rose in a decisive fashion 
from his chair, and, begging her to excuse 
him, lie conducted her with a reassuring 
smile to the door. But after she had gone he 
regretted his omission to inform her that 
the first of the noises which had disturbed 
her in the night had probably been caused 
by Truman and Popplcstone. Still, no doubt 
that would reach her cars soon enough. 

And as for the second disturbance, that 
of last night, well, they must wait and sec 
what Mr Lakin found out, the Head 
reflected, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

On that instant there appeared the third 
of his visitors. It was Mr Farringdon, with a 
curious report. One of the inmates of the 
sanatorium, a boy by name Uglow, had 
just stated that about eight o'clock in the 
evening he had seen some peculiar flashes 
of light coming and going on upper ground 
near the cricket pavilion. He had seen 
them, he said, from the sanatorium's top 
balcony, which looked right across the fields 
to the pavilion. 

" Flashes of light, Mr Farringdon. What 
sort of flashes ? " 

“ Uglow couldn’t describe them very well, 
sir, but they might have been made, he 
says, by a pocket torch. Pie thinks they 
came from among the trees behind the 
pavilion." 

" Has he ever seen anything like it before 
from that balcony ? " 

“ I asked him the same question, sir. 
Plis answer was Never 1 " 

The Head had jumped to his feet again. 
'* Come 1 " lie said sharply. 

“ I believe that pavilion was one of the 
first places searched, sir." 

" Never mind that, Farringdon. Come 
along 1 Come along , man ! " . 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Goes Chestnutting 


Nic. day Jaclco decided to go cliest- 
nutting, Mrs Jacko was very 
glad to have him out of the way, so 
he set off for the woods with his friend 
Chimp, and they soon collected a good 
bagful of nuts. • 

Suddenly an idea came into Jaclco’s 
head. That afternoon half the popula¬ 
tion of Monlceyville would be passing 


“So it’s you, is it? * 

through to see a football match on the 
other side of the wood. . 

" Chimp ! " he called. " Let’s climb 
a tree and pelt thefn as they go by. 
Let’s see who can hit the most." 

Chimp grinned and nodded, so they 
climbed a tree and waited. Quite a lot of 
people passed, and one after the other 
got a sharp tap on the head. 

" PPow extraordinarily hard the chest¬ 
nuts are this year," remarked Mr Blobb. 

" And I’m sure there are far more than 
usual," declared Miss Ape. 

In the tree above Jacko and Chimp 
grinned more than ever. 

. Presently the crowd had all gone by, 
and Jacko was just about to suggest 


that they should come down when 
Cliimp said, " Hush ! Here’s another l " 
And out shot bis arm, 

Jacko looked down. 

• " Hi, stop 1 It’s Dad! ” he whispered, 

grabbing him. 

But lie was too late, for the chestnut 
had left Chimp's hand, and was going 
hard and fast to Father Jacko’s ear* 


* said Father Jacko 

Jacko wriggled along his branch to 
get, out of sight; but suddenly, with 
a loud crack, it gave way. 

Down fell Jacko, with a yell—plump 
into his father’s arms. 

They both fell flat on the ground. 

Father Jacko looked round. 

“ Oh, so it’s you, is it? " he cried, 
picking himself up. “ I might have 
known it." 

He ordered Jacko home, and followed 
him, waving his stick about in a mo3t 
alarming way. 

"I shall feel this for days," he 
groaned, as he rubbed his bruises. 

But it was nothing to what Jacko felt 
when Father Jacko had finished with him. 
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She doesn’t push her plate away when her 
porridge is hardly touched. She eats it and 
asks for more. Add Nestle’s Milk to 
porridge and puddings and small appetites 
and small people begin to grow. 



LARGE T^D 

SHE / 2 



. IN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE . 
MENTION "THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” ■* 


1 


I 


I 



Every Child Stays the Course 

and creates a good record when safeguarded with pure wool 
underwear. 

Choose Chilprufe Pure Wool. . . not only for fineness and soft¬ 
ness, but also because its practical and lovely qualities endure all 
tests. Remarkably elastic, smooth and closely knit, Chilprufe 
embodies a secret “ finish ” to keep it so. Cut and completed by 
hand, each garment shows that regard for detail which must result 
in longest service and utmost economy. 






Ask for the particulars of the CHILPRUFE RENOVATION SERVICE 

Please ask your agent for the 

NEW ULUS. PRICE LIST 


THE 

CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Proprietor.) 


I 

f 

I 

© 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End Children. Remember the little 
ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESOH, Supt 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial ttd„ Stepney,E.l 


tyfikln's 

REDBOY NUT ROLLS 

Assorted (6 imistou) 


@ The Paper that made 
n Wireless Popular . . . 


POPULAR WIRELESS 

1 1 AMD TELEVISION TIMES 1 

Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents & Bookstalls • - 3d. 


THE CADBURY COCOCUBS-Jonathan’s Birthday Party 



Such excitement the night of Jonathan’s 
Birthday—the Cococubs got up a concert. 
The whole village turned out and Jonathan 
was beaming with joy — he never before 
had such a lovely birthday party. 


The concert was a great success. How they 
all clapped whenDumpty danced ! Henri¬ 
etta Fussyfeathers sang, and a rude person 
asked “ why.” And Whisker Rabbit really 
did stand on his ears. 


The most popular turn was Willie Mouse’s 
conjuring trick. He suddenly pulled a cloth 
from off the table and behold, cups of 
cocoa for all! It was Children’s Boum- 
ville with the famous chocolaty flavour! 


Children , don't blame your grocer if yon cannot get the Children's Bournvillc Cocoa. Although we had hundreds of thousands of Cococubs 
they were not enough. But be patient; you won't have .to wait long to get some more for your collection. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Heads and Tails 

gOME cows were being put into a 
cattle truck for a railway 
journey. The first one was put in 
head first, the second one tail 
first, and so on until the truck 
was full. There were then four 
heads on one side of the truck and 
four .'tails on the other. 

How many cows were there ? 

Answer next week 

In the Air 

Aeroplanes have been used for 
' spraying poison on swarms of 
locusts, but recently a crate of 
locusts flew from Africa to London 
in an Imperial air liner. They are 
wanted for experiments to find an 
effective way of dealing with the 
scourge. Mosquitoes have come 
to London in the same way. 

A young elephant flew the other 
day from New York,to St Louis, 
where it is to live in the zoo. 

The Health Stamp 

JsfEW Zealand has'found a fine 
way of raising money to fight 
diseases. , 

Charity stamps have been issued 
every year since 1929- The first 
issue showed 
a Red Cross 
nurse with the 
words below 
Help Stamp 
Out Tuber¬ 
culosis. On 
another issue 
was the pic¬ 
ture of a Scout. 

Most of the 
stamps are 
sold .for 2 d, 
the cost of 
postage being 
id and the remainder is given to 
-charity. The stamp in our illus¬ 
tration shows the road to sunshine 
which is the symbol of health. 

I Arithmetical Puzzle 
J^et fifty be added to ten, v ' c 
And to this be annexed the, 
; same number again ; 

Ten more, having first undergone 
transposition, 

May then take its place in the final 
position. 

The total, read rightly, assuredly 
- gives 

A title deserved by each good man 
who lives. Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Francals 



M 

fcj 



pus is not a still-life study of a parsnip and an electric lamp. They 
are both Osram lamps, but the long one melted in a fire in a 
factory. It still gave a little light after its long-drawn-out ordeal. 


Making a Train 

Curious names are applied to 
some of the workers in a rail¬ 
way works. Here are a few from 
the G.W. R. works at Swindon : 

Stripper, puncher, knocker, 
boshman, holder-up, drag-out boy, 
rougher, saw doctor, gland packer, 
hair carder, dipper, dresser, 
hooker-on, and ding separator. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening the planet Saturn is 
in the South-West and Uranus 
is in the South , 

East.. In the ! 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter and Mer¬ 
cury are in the 
South-East and 
Mars is in the 
South. .. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 11 p.m. on November 26 . 



A Charade 

Than raging pestilence and fire 
My first has evils far more 
dire; 

And in the long historic page 
How oft we note its baneful rage ! 

My. next throws many a useful 
light 

On history’s page, however bright. 
My third a castle; high in fame, 
Gives to a county worth find name. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER3 
Counting the Votes 

- Conservatives . 290 • 

Socialists .. ./ 248 / . 

t Liberals.. .,• 62 

Mixed Fruits | .. 

Lemon (or melon), [raspberry, 
peach, pineapple, apricot,’ pome-, 
granate. ; 

Beheaded Word 
Swing, wing, gin. - - . 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ! 

There are 52 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clue's which appear below. The answer will be given next’week. 
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, Letandem Le thermomStre Le d6 

Tandem Thermometer Thimble 

Ces bicyclistes montent un tandem 
Le thermometre marque dtx degrds, 
Elle.se servira d’un d<$ ft coudre. 


Reading Across. 1 . Sometimes a weight and sometimes money. 
5. A bear’s coat. 7. A mass of unwrought metal. 11. A high 
mountain. 12. Used when rowing, 14, An industrious insect. 16. 
Organ of hearing.; 17. A 11 image". 19. Composition made up from 
various works, 20 . Top of the head. 21 . Mother-of-pearl. 23. An. 
anaesthetic. 25. In the direction.of. 27. Female deer. 29. Snake- 
like fish. 30. An announcement.* 31. An equal, 33. Enemy. 
35. On the top.. 37, Personal pronoun. 38. Everlasting. 41. To 
employ. 43. Over’ again - .* 44, Broad-leaved grasses growing in 
marshes. 45. A stalk., . • 

Reading Down. 1, To colour, : 2. Ancient. 3. Above and 
touching. 4. To accomplish. 5. Unfettered. 6 . Speed. 7. Pro¬ 
noun. 8 . Something prepared. for use'or wear. 9. A cereal. '10. 
Inclination. 13. A land measure. 15. A letter. 18. To load. 
20. A raw hide. 22 . A centra! part. 24, To make well. 26. Not 
shut. 28. Learning. 30. Usually at- the east end of a church. 
32. Before. 33. Reward. 34.' Final. 36. Notin. 37. Exclamation* 
39. Transpose.* 40. A Roman copper coin. 42. A printer’s measure. 



Df MERRYMAN 

A Bright Star 

Teacher : Taurus the Bull and 
Leo the Lion are two signs 
of the Zodiac. Who can tell me 
another ?. 

Jack : Mickey the Mouse. 

The Reason 

The manager was interviewing 
; applicants for work. 

“ You say you used to be an 
organist,” he said to one man. 
“ Why aren’t you now ? ” 

“ Because my little monkey 
died, sir.” 

Short Cuts 


< \\ yM 

••«>/' / . v -- 

1 z^M 

The Knife and the Top went off 
_ for a race 

To ..see which could run at the 
greater pace/ 

The Top was the faster, but went 
-• *alLthe way round; 

The Knife took short cuts and won 
•; with a bound. 

Tough 

The diner addressed the waiter, 

“ This chicken was hatched in 
an incubator.” 

“ How do you know that, sir ? ” 
“ Because no bird that had 
known,:a mother’s Tender,.care 
could 1 turn out as tough as this, 1 ” 

Plain Tale of a Tall Plane 

A eaa\ous designer of aircraft was 
[ studying closely a stuffed bird 
in a museum, 

“ That bird appears to interest 
you, sir,” ventured an attendant. 

“ It certainly does,” was the 
reply, Its tail plane appeal's to 
infringe sbfiie of my patents.”, * 

' Beau Bill 

J3 ill’s plus fours were the 
baggiest ever seen in the 
suburbs, but he was very pleased 
with them. 

- “ I bought this suit for an 
absurd price,” he confided to a 
friend. • 1 ■ 

“Yes, old chap,” agreed the 
friend ; “ for a ridiculous figure.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 
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Found in the Fog 


/^ATiivhad been to take old 
^ Mrs Fox. some eggs and 
butter from her mother. The 
old lady loved Cathy to read 
to her, and Cathy had been 
reading for some time when 
she noticed it was getting 
very dark. 

" It’s the fog," said Mrs 
Fox. " It has suddenly come 
down. I think you had better 
start home, dearie, before it 
gets thicker." 

§0 Cathy put on her hat 
and coat and set out. The fog 
really was thick for she could 
only just sec across the road. 
Suddenly, . as she hurried 
down the long street, a puppy 
came leaping out of the fog 
towards her. 

"You must go home, 
puppy. You can’t come with 
me," said Cathy. 


But the puppy thought 
otherwise, and followed her 
gleefully, wagging its tail. 
It seemed very pleased to 
have found a. companion on 



“ Go home,” said Cathy 

this dismal day. Cathy 
looked at the address on its 
collar and found it was 23, 
Wilson Street, That was 
in quite another direction, 


and Cathy felt sure it would 
never find its way back, so 
she picked up the little 
creature and set off for 
Wilson Street. It wasn’t very 
easy in the fog, but by follow¬ 
ing the railings she found the 
names of the roads. 

■ The little girl who opened 
the door at No 23 was de¬ 
lighted to see Jier puppy,' and 
said K “ Thank.you—thank you 
very much indeed for bringing 
him back." 

Cathy ran down the path 
and turned to go' home. But 
alas! the fog seemed thicker 
than ever. She couldn’t sec 
across the road at all now, 
and when she came to the end 
of the street she really didn’t 
know where she was. First 
she tried one direction, but 
the road didn't look familiar, 


so she went back again and 
tried another. 

There was no one about to 
ask the way, and Cathy was 
beginning to get a little 
frightened when she heard a 
car coming slowly along. 

Cathy stood still and 
waited, and as the car ap¬ 
peared out of the fog she saw 
to her joy that it was the 
doctor’s. 

The doctor, peering out, 
caught sight of Cathy and 
pulled up. 

" Hallo ! " he said' in sur¬ 
prise. “ What are you doing 
here in the fog ? Jump in, 
Cathy, I am passing your 
house." 

How glad Cathy was to be 
put down at her own gate, 
where she met Mummy just 
coming to look for her. 
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CjiyU 1 Qujj 

beef goes 
better with 



British Beef and 
home-produced 
H.P. ! It is many 
years now since the 
v s Fourth Condiment 
fell into step with the traditional 
meat of Britain. And still these 
two inseparable favourites march 
on together. / For there is nothing 
better than prime beef, served 
with this rich, fruit sauce — 
9 d. a bottle . 

The 4th Condiment — 1st Sauce 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON-ALCOHOLIC. 

pflQT FRFF This case con * 

ruo 1 rntt, tains three trial 

bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8 d. to : 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cat out this coupon and post tO‘da% ' 

_COUPON —_ 


I enclose 8d. in stamps, and would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences, 


Name„ 


Address*. 
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TicklingThroats 

Quickly and 
pleasantly 
relieved with 

DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTF, 



,ondon, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The 
Subscription rates everywhere: 13s a year: 
November 24,1034. S.S.' ' ’ 

































































































